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Waterfowl Hunting Tradition in Illinois 

The Illinois River 

Aside from its prairies, the most prominent feature of the State of 
Illinois was the 273-mile (437-km) Illinois River, the state’s namesake. The 
Illinois Valley is rich in waterfowl tradition. Prior to the Wisconsinan 
glacier, 400,000 acres (161,943 ha) in the Illinois River floodplain were 
carved in the landscape by the Mississippi River, which entered the valley near 
Hennepin. When the Wisconsinan glacier covered northern Illinois, the Missis- 
sippi River created a new channel approximately 100 miles (160 km) to the 
west. Meltwaters from the receding glacier cut their way from the current 
Lake Michigan area to the "great bend" near Hennepin where they entered the 
large floodplain created by the ancient Mississippi River. The meltwaters, 
rather small in volume compared with the Mississippi River, spread out into 
the valley creating bottomland lakes and a sluggish river. The bottomland 
lakes, ponds, and sloughs totaled approximately 56,000 acres (22,672 ha) from 
Utica to Grafton and were the heartbeat of the unique river system (Bellrose 
et al. 1983). These lakes and wetlands hosted beds of pondweeds, coontail, 
and waterlilies (Fig. 1). Arrowhead, marsh smartweed, and river bulrush added 
their personalities and dimensions to the shorelines. Wild rice grew in 
Senachwine Lake, Rice Pond, and Rice Lake. Although some lakes were 12-16 ft 
(3.7-4.9 m) deep, most were 4-6 ft (1.2-1.8 m) allowing sunlight to penetrate 
to the rich, fertile soil of their basins. Extensive forests of pin oaks and 
pecans, favorite foods of mallards and wood ducks, graced the magnificent 
bottomlands (Uhler 1933). The Illinois River was one of the most productive 
riverine systems in terms of fish and wildlife populations in North America. 


Preceding the Wisconsinan glacier, legions of mallards funneled down the 
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Figure 1. Luxuriant beds of submerged aquatic plants in Quiver Lake above 
Havana, Illinois, in 1894 (Bellrose et al. 1983:9). 
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ancient Mississippi River valley. For the last 10,000 years or so, the I11li- 
nois River, which now occupies this floodplain, has continued to host this 
traditional fall passage of waterfowl seeking the abundance of food present in 
the lakes, marshes, and forests (Fig 2). 

The Illinois River was the first major artery of transportation into and 
through the State. The first fortified outposts were built on its shores and 
early colonial settlements were established. The Illinois River probably 
produced more fresh-water fishes than any other river in the country (Forbes 
1919). Waterfowl were a staple part of the diet of native Americans frequent- 
ing the Valley. Analysis of bones found at the Orendorf Site (ca. 1150 A.D.) 
in Fulton County, Illinois, determined that waterfowl were the most numerous 
avian species utilized with their bones three times more abundant than those 
from wild turkeys, the second most common remains (Speth 1981:185). European 
explorers were overwhelmed by the seemingly inexhaustible supply of waterfowl. 
In 1673, Jacques Marquette wrote: "We have seen nothing like this river that 
we enter, as regards to its fertility of soil, its prairies and woods; its 
cattle, elk, deer, wildcats, bustards, swans, ducks, parroquets, and even 
beaver" (Kenton 1925). In December 1699, the priest St. Cosme signified the 
abundance of wildlife on the Illinois River by commenting "no one need fast on 
that river, so great is the quantity of game of all kinds: swans, bustards, 
or duck" (Kellogg 1917:354). DeLiette, who lived with the Illinois Indians 
for many years in the late 1600s, described waterfowl on the Illinois River 
and Peoria Lake as follows: "I am now going to tell something which wil] 
perhaps not be believed, although I am not the only one who has witnessed it. 
The waters are sometimes low in autumn so that all the sorts of birds that I 


have just mentioned [bustards, swans, French ducks, musk ducks, teals and 
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A fall flight of mallards in the Illinois Valley winging their way 


over a bottomland lake hosting expanses of emergent aquatic vegetation. 


Figure 2. 
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cranes, both white and gray] leave the marshes which are dry, and there is 
such a vast number of them in the river, especially the lake [Peoria Lake], on 
account of the abundance of roots in it, when, if this game remained on the 
water, one could not get through in a canoe without pushing them aside with 
the paddle" (Pease and Werner 1934:349-350). Thomas Jefferson (1787:13) 
reflected that "The Illinois is a fine river, clear, gentle, and without 
rapids; insomuch that it is navigable for batteaux to its source." In 1838 
Captain Howard Stansbury described the valley as "one to five miles wide, 
deeply overflowed in every freshet, filled with bayous, ponds, and swamps, and 
infested with wild beasts, clothed with dense vegetation, ..." (Mulvihill and 
Cornish 1929:27). 
Waterfowl Hunting Regulations 

An 1821 Illinois statute prohibited hunting on Sunday, but otherwise 
hunting of game in Illinois went unrestricted until 1853 when the General 
Assembly made it unlawful for a person to kill certain game species such as 
deer, fawn, prairie hen or chicken, quail, woodcock or wood partridge between 
1 January and 20 July (Table 1) (Illinois 1853). These restrictions applied 
to only 15 counties and nothing was mentioned about waterfowl. Penalties were 
mild and revenues from fines were divided between the complainant and the 
county treasury. Legislative action to limit market hunting in the state was 
taken in 1869 when several designated counties were named as being off limits 
to the killing of game for the market (Rahn 1983). In 1871 Illinois passed a 
law requiring hunters to have written permission to hunt within the enclosed 
lands of another (Rahn 1983). However, even though these laws were passed for 
the protection of game within the state, no provision was made for the ap- 


pointment of game wardens or were their duties and powers defined until 1885 
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Table 1. Dates when major federal and Illinois regulations for waterfowl were enacted. 


Federal 


Year Regulation 


1900 Lacey Act - First step toward uniformity of state laws. 


Gave responsibility for conserving, preserving, and 
restoring wild birds to the Div. of Biological Survey, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


1904 Shiras Bill designed to provide federal protection to 
migratory birds. No action taken. 


1913 Federal Migratory Bird Law (Weeks-McLean Act) - first 


federal migratory bird hunting regulation. 


1916 Migratory Bird Treaty signed with Great Britain (Canada). 


1918 Migratory Bird Treaty Act (Treaty enabling act) - 
Established season times and lengths, daily bag limits, 
hunting areas, and protected wood ducks and eiders. 
Prohibited spring shooting and market hunting. 


1929 Migratory Bird Conservation Act - appropriated funds to 


establish refuges. 


Illinois 


Year Regulation 


1853 


1865 


1881 


1899 


1903 


1905 


1907 


1909 


1911 


1913 


1915 


Restricted killing of some animal species, but not waterfowl. 


First Illinois waterfowl season established. 


First decision of the State to legislate imported game and 
made game the property of the State. 


Established the Office of Game Commissioner. 


Bag limit of 50 ducks established. 


Bag limit for ducks reduced to 35. 

Bag limit for ducks reduced to 20. 

Restricted baiting. 

Prohibited the use of rifles for shooting waterfowl, repealed 
the 1909 baiting restriction, and abolished the State game 


fund. 


Shortened waterfowl season from 
225 to 105 days. Daily bag limit for ducks reduced to 15. 


Possession limit of 60 ducks established. 
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Table 1 continued. 


Federal Illinois 


Year Regulation Year Regulation 


1932 Live decoys limited to 25. 


1934 Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp (duck 
stamp) Act instituted. 


1935 Baiting and live decoys prohibited. 
Three shell limit established. 


1975 State duck stamp established. 


1976-1978 Nontoxic shot required in some areas of 
the Atlantic Flyway (1976), the Mississippi 
Flyway (1977), and the Central and Pacific 
flyways (1978). 


1977 Nontoxic shot required in 6 counties. 


1991 Nationwide conversion to nontoxic shot. 
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(Rahn 1983). 

George Bird Grinnell (1901:609-610) expressed concern and offered solu- 
tions not immediately accepted: "Each year the ducks become less and less. 
Occasionally there are periods when, as in the autumn of 1899, some special 
cause -- as a great drought prevailing over much of the country -- concen- 
trates the ducks where water can be had, and makes for those regions an appar- 
ent abundance; but it is quite certain that the greater numbers found there 
mean an absolute dearth somewhere else. Something radical must be done... if 
the shooting after the lst of January or lst of February should be forbidden, 
if the bags should be limited to twenty-five or thirty birds a day, new condi- 
tions would soon greet the gunner, and birds might once again be seen on their 
old feeding grounds, in something like their old-time plenty. I repeat, then, 
that to bring back the ducks in their old-time abundance the gunner must agree 
to stop spring shooting; limit the size of bags for a day and a season; stop 
the sale of game." 

The first step by Illinois to control the harvest of waterfowl with the 
use of daily bag limits was taken in 1903 when a limit of 50 was established 
(Table 2). A typical reaction to this change is noted in the conversation of 
two market hunters along the Illinois River near Hennepin in 1905: "Dick, 
let’s knock five birds out of the next flock and quit. I’ve counted the ducks 
twice. There are three piles with 20 ducks in each pile. Then here are five 
more under the boat seat. Besides, it’s almost noon and I promised the wife 
I’d be home for lunch." "Yeah," Dick replied, "Sure has been tough the last 
two or three years. Don’t know what’s gonna happen to duck hunting. Two 
years ago they set the limit at a hundred ducks a day -- last year it dropped 
to 50 -- now it’s 35. Gettin’ so it’s hardly worthwhile going hunting" 
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(Crowder 1985:12). In subsequent years as waterfowl] numbers decreased, I1li- 
nois reduced the daily bag limit from 35 to 20 in 1907 and then 15 in 1913 
(Table 1). The first possession limit of 60 was established in 1915. 

As early as 1897, Charles Hallock recognized the need for uniformity in 
the laws among the different states and suggested to the National Game, Bird 
and Fish Protective Association that the United States be divided into three 
districts -- northern, southern, and Pacific -- with similar game laws in each 
district (Hawkins 1984). The Lacey Act, which was one of the most important 
wildlife conservation measures ever enacted (Day 1959), was passed on 25 May 
1900 and was the first step toward uniformity because it enabled the govern- 
ment to control interstate and foreign commerce of wild animals or birds taken 
in violation of state or other law. In addition, the act gave the responsi- 
bility of conserving, preserving, and restoring wild birds to the Division of 
Biological Survey of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, predecessor of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Reeves 1984). 

Market hunting continued in spite of the Lacey Act. Innovative methods 
were found to disguise the illegal shipping of birds across state lines. 

Birds were shipped as eggs or packed in butter firkins, frozen in peach or dog 
food cans, and checked in suitcases or trunks on trains (Day 1959). Another 
bill designed to give federal protection to migratory birds was introduced in 
Congress by George Shiras III in 1904, but no action was taken because of 
strong opposition by state-righters and market hunters. In 1913, a similar 
bill called the Federal Migratory Bird Act (Weeks-McLean Bill) was passed 
establishing the first federal migratory bird hunting regulations (Reeves 
1984). Prior to this act, regulation of waterfowl harvest was governed by 


individual states with enforcement by local police officers and open seasons 
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of over 200 days continued as state legislators provided opportunities for 
their constituents to shoot as many birds as possible (Fuchs 1987). Leopold 
(1933:215) summarized human nature when he stated: "The fact that seasons and 
bag limits on migratory birds have remained so much more liberal than seasons 
on resident game strongly substantiates the assertion... that people can be 
induced to conserve what stays on their own land, but only the exceptional 
individual will voluntarily conserve what he shares with the community at 
large." As a result of the Migratory Bird Act, Illinois shortened its water- 
fowl season in 1913 from 225 days to 105 days with a daily limit of 15 birds 
(Table 2). 

North American waterfowl were officially recognized as an international 
resource when the Migratory Bird Treaty was signed in 1916 with Great Britain 
on behalf of Canada (Fuchs 1987) (Table 1). The enabling act was passed by 
Congress in 1918, but was soon challenged by the State of Missouri and brought 
to the Supreme Court. The constitutionality of the law was upheld, finally 
spelling doom for the practices of market hunting and spring hunting and also 
providing complete protection to wood ducks and eiders (Hinman 1985, Barnard 
1987). Season dates and lengths, daily bag limits, areas open to hunting, and 
means by which game could be legally taken were outlined in the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. During the next 35 years, federal regulations divided the states 
into two to four waterfowl hunting zones and set up appropriate season dates 
based on average temperatures (Fig 3). Restrictions on shooting hours varied 
over the years but generally never began earlier than one-half hour before 
sunrise nor continued past sunset (Table 2). 

A state law restricting baiting in Illinois was passed in 1909 but was 


subsequently repealed in 1911. Although the Migratory Bird Act of 1913 and 
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al regulations arranged the states into similar zones in about 1940 (Bellrose 


1944a:330). 


Three waterfowl hunting zones of the United States proposed by More 
. Weather Bureau data. 


Game Birds in America in 1936. 
daily temperature fell below 32 


from 46 years of U.S 
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the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918 placed the first major federal restric- 
tions on the hunting of waterfowl, federal regulations became more stringent 
in the early 1930s when drought-stricken breeding grounds reduced the conti- 
nental waterfowl populations. In 1935, federal regulations finally outlawed 
baiting within shooting range of hunted areas and in 1936 prohibited al] 
feeding of waterfowl for hunting purposes. The uncontrolled use of live 
decoys for hunting waterfowl continued until 1932 when federal regulations 
specified that a maximum of 25 live decoys could be used. In 1935, their use 
became completely illegal. In an effort to further restrict the kill of 
waterfowl, federal regulations enacted in 1935 specified that no shotgun 
capable of holding more than three shells could be used for the taking of 
migratory game birds. Other waterfowl hunting restrictions imposed in the 
landmark year of 1935 included reduction of the open season to 30 days, reduc- 
tion in the bag and possession limits to 10 birds, limitations of shooting 
hours from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m., and reduced limits or no open season on certain 
species of waterfowl (Tables 1, 2) (Bellrose 1944a). 

Each year from 1921 to 1927, a bill to provide money for acquisition of 
lands to be used as migratory bird refuges was presented to Congress but 
failed to pass. Federal government appropriations for acquisition, adminis- 
tration, maintenance, and development of refuge areas were finally authorized 
by the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929 (Anonymous 1932). In response 
to the federal appropriations, Phillips and Lincoln (1930) noted the need for 
a tax or license charge to be levied on sportsmen to provide additional funds 
for regulation and law enforcement personnel. This idea of deriving funds 
from sportsmen was implemented by enactment of the Migratory Bird Hunting 


Stamp Act of 1934. This act, which required waterfowl hunters 16 and over to 
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buy annual federal duck stamps, provided funds for enforcement, land acquisi- 
tion, research, and other special projects such as aerial surveys of water- 
fowl. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service was criticized for using too much 
duck stamp money for enforcement and administration. This criticism encour- 
aged an amendment of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act to increase the 
stamp fee and to earmark these funds specifically for waterfowl habitat selec- 
tion and acquisition (Madson 1960). The Stamp Act generated over $350 million 
in federal duck stamp money, which purchased almost 4 million acres (1.62 
million ha) of refuge and nesting habitat for waterfowl, since its inception 
(Fisher and Dreiband 1991). 

Major changes in harvest regulations were made after the discovery by 
Frederick C. Lincoln and others that waterfowl traveled in four north-south 
corridors or flyways. The change from three east-west zones to four flyways 
(Atlantic, Mississippi, Central, and Pacific) (Fig. 4) for management of 
waterfowl harvest occurred in 1947. Since then, hunting seasons and bag 
limits have been set individually for each flyway. Each state has had some 
leeway for setting its own regulations within the federal flyway framework 
(Crissey 1984). 

During the 1960s, hunting regulations were adjusted annually based on 
estimated numbers of spring and fall duck populations. During the next dec- 
ade, hunting regulations became more liberal with less year-to-year variation 
(Nichols and Johnson 1989). The Stabilized Regulations Program conducted to 
evaluate the effects of harvest on waterfowl was implemented during 1979-1984, 
and bag limits and season lengths were held constant at relatively liberal 
levels. However, since 1984, more restrictive regulations have been in effect 


because of low duck populations (Nichols and Johnson 1989). 
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Figure 4. The four flyways (Pacific, Central, Mississippi, and Atlantic) 
established by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service in 1947 for the 
purpose of setting waterfowl hunting regulations in accordance with differ- 
ences in hunting conditions throughout the country. 
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In 1975, Illinois passed a law requiring each waterfowl hunter 16 years 
of age and older to purchase an annual state duck stamp. Those not required 
to purchase a stamp include those hunting on their own land, on military 
leave, or at least 65 years of age or older. All revenues generated from the 
sale of Illinois waterfowl stamps are earmarked for waterfowl. Fifty percent 
of these funds are used for projects approved by the Department of Conserva- 
tion to protect waterfowl and improve public waterfowl management areas. The 
remaining funds are appropriated to Ducks Unlimited for use in developing 
areas in Canada that produce waterfowl specifically for the Mississippi Fly- 
way. From 1975 to 1990 receipts from the sale of state duck stamps were 
$5,350,259. This is an average of 61,351 stamps totaling $355,551 annually 
(Illinois Dept. of Conservation, pers. commun.). 

Lead poisoning was first recognized as a problem for waterfowl in the 
United States when a die-off of ducks was reported in Texas in 1874 (Sanderson 
and Bellrose 1986). Bellrose (1959) published a definitive study on the 
incidence and effects of lead poisoning on waterfowl but did not recommend any 
immediate action. In 1974, a U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service proposal requir- 
ing the use of steel shot for hunting waterfowl in certain areas prompted a 
storm of controversy (Sanderson and Bellrose 1986). The mandatory use of 
nontoxic (steel) shot for waterfowl hunting was initiated in parts of the 
Atlantic Flyway in 1976, parts of the Mississippi Flyway in 1977, and parts of 
the Central and Pacific flyways in 1978 (Anderson and Havera 1989). In 1991, 
nationwide conversion to nontoxic shot for waterfowl hunting was implemented. 
Market Hunting 

The abundance of game and wildfowl was a ready source of food for pio- 


neers. As man moved westward, hunting for survival was replaced by hunting 
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for sport, and hunting for profit became a-profession. As human settlement 
engulfed the land, marshes were drained, rivers were dredged, leveed and 
dammed, and bottomland forests were cleared. In 1819, a lottery was held in 
Illinois to raise funds for wetland drainage. By the mid-1800s numerous 
drainage districts had been established. Lands once thought to be suitable 
only for "producing wildfowl in great number during their seasons, rank grass, 
bullfrogs, mosquitoes and malaria" were being converted to agriculture (Rahn 
1983:28). 

Concurrently, the growing metropolitan populations demanded more sources 
of food and recreation. Wild game was a favorite and market hunting became a 
way of life--a legitimate and reputable practice (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 
Musgrove (1949:200) stated: "Most of the old market hunters were students of 
waterfowl; their success as hunters depended on their knowledge of the birds 
and their habits" (Fig 5). Rahn (1983:30) described the market hunter as "not 
looked down upon by area residents. They were, in fact, respected by most 
members of their communities and enviously admired by several generations of 
barefoot boys growing up in rural midwestern communities." The menu at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago in November, 1879, included such items as "Red- 
Winged Starling, Red-Necked Grebe, American Coot, Kildeer Plover, Sand-Hil] 
Crane, Cormorant Duck, and other delicacies" (Parmalee and Loomis 1969:10). 
In the South, birds were often supplied to plantation owners to feed their 
slaves. Records document that some slaves were fed canvasbacks until the very 
sight of the birds became repulsive (Runge 1982). Rahn (1983) surmised that 
the demand that created market hunting deserved the blame for its effects on 
waterfowl populations more than the men who practiced the profession. 


Market hunting was prevalent in the East before it was practiced in the 
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Figure 5. Market hunters and their harvest near the turn-of-the-century. 
(Photo provided by the Chamber of Commerce, Devils Lake, North Dakota.) 
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Midwest. Markets in large eastern cities were linked by rail to the commer- 
cial fowling grounds of Chesapeake Bay, Currituck Sound, Barnegat Bay, and 
Chinoteague. Market hunting was largely a local trade in the Midwest during 
the 1850s and 1860s until the outlying farm regions of the Upper Midwest were 
connected by rail to the eastern population centers (Madson 1985, Rahn 1983). 
Artificial refrigeration and refrigerated railroad cars appeared in the 1880s, 
thereby making market gunning and shipment of game more practical (Rahn 1983). 

Borgelt (1973a) extolled his experiences working on the C&IM railroad: 
"T have helped transfer steamer trunks from the Havana-Jacksonville branch to 
the main line loaded with dead ducks, that sometimes four men could not do the 
job. I have seen blood running from those trunks, and saw the hunters they 
belonged. to also transfer to the main line. One fellow left Havana twice a 
week with 500 ducks each time for Chicago." However, even with improved 
shipping conditions, there was a tremendous waste. The American Field of 1886 
noted that mallards sold for 50¢ per dozen, and that "hundreds of bushels were 
often dumped into the Mississippi River because of spoilage" (McKinley 
1960:34). 

In the late 1800s, waterfowl were abundant, well-made shotguns were 
relatively inexpensive, and powder and shot were readily available. There 
were no bag limit restrictions or laws governing methods of collection. Runge 
(1982) indicated daily harvests as high as 450 ducks per day. One hunter 
reportedly shot 369 canvasbacks and redheads in one day while another shot 218 
geese in a single hour before running out of ammunition (Runge 1982). Audubon 
witnessed the killing of 84 blue-winged teal from a single charge of a double- 
barreled gun (Ridgway 1895). Some market hunters shot as many as 3,000 ducks 


in a season and one notable hunter killed 8,000 in the winter of 1893-94 
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(Parmalee and Loomis 1969). As many as 500,000 ducks were shipped to markets 
in one lot (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). The amount of game killed for the 
Missouri market for the year ending 1 March 1886 provides an indication of a 
minimum kill: prairie chickens, 38,911; ruffed grouse, 19,728; quail, 61,902; 
ducks, 165,469; geese, 8,626; snipe, 32,245; doves, 8,129; wild pigeons 
(passenger), 4,929; turkeys, 8,942; as well as large numbers of deer, 3,967; 
squirrels, 4,929; and rabbits, 11,000 (McKinley 1960:34). 

Market hunting in Illinois was most active in the fall and winter months 
when numbers of migrating waterfowl peaked throughout the state. Hunting 
during the colder months reduced spoilage during transportation (Parmalee and 
Loomis 1969). Thompson (1988) noted that reports of prodigious bags along the 
Illinois River were fairly common until about 1905. Thompson (1988) reported 
that three professional hunters reportedly killed 3,008 ducks in 8 days below 
Bath in the fall of 1901. He also mentioned that in the spring of 1900, three 
shooters from Browning shot 2,200 ducks in 3 weeks, about half of them in 1 
week. This harvest was estimated to have been about half the number of ducks 
killed by hunters from Browning that spring (Thompson 1988). 

Tremendous duck harvests were made by Iowa market hunters as well. 
Robert Miller of Spirit Lake reported: "One day we killed so many ducks that 
Mr. Wiggins sent me to town to get a man with a double box wagon and we filled 
that wagon full. It took about 1,000 ducks and when we came into the streets 
of town everybody took all the ducks they wanted" (Musgrove 1949:194). Rich- 
ard Harker, along with other members of his family, averaged about 1,000 ducks 
a week comprised of mergansers, scaup, redheads, and canvasbacks at an area 
known as Sand Point (Musgrove 1949). Judd Brownlee described a situation he 


experienced one day while on the Des Moines River. "We had shot only mallard 
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drakes and when we picked them up we had 214. Our boat was just level full. 
We encountered great difficulty in getting the boats to land as we couldn’t 
float it over many of the places and often had to unload it and load it up 
again. We were shooting for the market and picked the mallard drakes as they 
brought the best prices" (Musgrove 1949:205). It was not uncommon for Brown- 
lee and his brother to take eight or ten cases of shells with them at a time 
and to shoot a case apiece in one day. The Brownlees estimated that they sold 
at least 250,000 shells during the peak of the duck season at their hardware 
store, which they operated in addition to their market hunting. As vast num- 
bers of waterfowl streamed southward, market hunters never thought that ducks 
would become scarce. However, one Iowa market hunter recognized that each 
year ducks became more difficult to harvest (Musgrove 1949). 

At Buckeye Lake, Ohio, Trautman (1940:189) quoted a former market hunter 
who found the wood duck so abundant during the summers between 1850 and 1890 
that "a profitable business was made of hunting fledglings and flightless 
adults in the flapper stage." A market hunter in Wisconsin rated the wood 
duck as number one in abundance with the mallard a close second; he killed 
over 1,000 ducks around 1883 (Hawkins 1940). Askins (1931) noted that the 
mallard was the duck for market shooting, and when given a choice, market 
hunters ignored everything except the mallard. A good bag for market hunters 
was "one hundred birds in a day, not any more and not any less, and nothing 
but mallards" (Askins 1931:145-146). A hundred birds was enough to prepare, 
pack, and ship to the commission houses. A shipment of mixed fowl lessened 
the price per dozen. A list of market prices in the late 1800s indicated that 
canvasbacks sold for $6.00/pair, American black ducks and mallards $1.25/pair, 


ruddy ducks $1.00/pair, sprigs (northern pintails) 50 cents/pair, geese 
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$2.00/pair, scaups 50 cents/pair, redheads. $2.50/pair, yellowlegs $1.00/dozen, 
curlews $3.00/dozen, blackbirds 50 cents/dozen, bobolinks $1.00/dozen, and 
swans $2.00 each (Fuchs 1987:155). Yorke (1899) noted that canvasbacks, which 
fed on wildcelery, especially on the Atlantic Coast, were excellent eating and 
were priced at $18/dozen in Boston. St. Louis was an important wild-game 
trade center in the Midwest. In 1833, two braces of ducks could be purchased 
for 25¢, but prices varied with demand. In 1850, ducks were priced at 50¢ per 
dozen. By 1873, mallards and wood ducks were worth 25-50¢ per brace (Rahn 
1983). 

Market hunting was not a lazy man’s occupation. Askins (1935:22) de- 
scribes a day in the life of the typical hunter: "A market hunter keeps it up 
until dark, unless he gets his hundred ducks quicker. Generally he doesn’t, 
because when his bag begins to mount up he will choose big birds only. He 
gets back into camp maybe at eight o’clock. He is tired because he got out at 
four that morning, but he had to help get supper, and then maybe draw, select 
and pack his ducks. By the time that work is all done it is ten o’clock. If 
he still had to load 200 brass shells or more, that would take him at least 
three hours, and he had to be out again at four in the morning." 

Market hunters who lived near a large lake or slough might set out 100 
to 300 wooden decoys each day and pick them up at night (Rahn 1983). Others 
who did not live near water walked or drove a horse-drawn carriage carrying 
their daily provisions and harvested game on a circuit as long as 15 to 20 
miles (24-32 km). This type of hunter was likely to have a bag of upland and 
shorebirds along with waterfowl (Rahn 1983). 

As the number of ducks declined from loss of habitat resulting from 


settlement in the northern prairie states, guns were modified to shoot farther 
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and cover a wider area. The old-timers shot with muzzle loader shotguns and 
rifles. Modern duck hunting was born when Fred Kimble of Chillicothe de- 
veloped the "choke bore" in an Illinois blacksmith shop in 1868 (Madson 1960). 
Breech-loading guns and the shotgun choke permitted hunters to kill as many as 
200 birds a day (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). After 1897, pump and subsequently 
automatic shotguns were used (Williams 1968) (Fig. 6). Some early market 
hunters used 8- and 10-gauge guns. Others used light loads, less than 3 drams 
of black powder behind number 8 shot which tested their patience and skill 
(Madson 1960). In an effort to cut costs, many hunters loaded their own 
paper- or brass-cased shells. One I]linois market hunter stated, "our old 
semi-smokeless shells cost 55 cents a box. You can bet we were careful about 
wasting them" (Crowder 1985:12-13). 

The punt gun achieved a tremendous reputation as a duck killer. It was 
a single or multiple big bore muzzleloader placed on a "skull" boat. The gun 
was loaded with as much as 2 1/2 1b (1.13 kg) of shot or a mixture of scrap 
iron, nuts, bolts, and nails which were shot with 5 oz (0.30 kg) of black 
powder. These big guns were most often used at night in an area baited with 
grain (Fuchs 1987). Years later, Askins (1931:217) recalls the use of a punt 
gun: "Twenty-five to thirty years ago I saw considerable ‘big gun’ shooting 
on the Sny, a back-water lake or river cut-off near the mouth of the I1]linois 
River. Beginning at dusk and maintaining the work until after midnight, I 
once saw a market shooter bag forty geese, the majority of them Canadas. It 
was a moonlit night and the majority of the fowl were roosting along shore. 
It appealed to me as good hunting, then; but we no longer have birds enough to 
stand such methods, even if the law permitted." 


Market hunters worked independently or were hired by merchants. In 
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Figure 6. A duck harvest on the Mississippi River in the early 1900s 
(Musgrove 1949:204). . 
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Louisiana, merchants developed hunting camps where hunters and their families 
were provided food and lodging, tutors for the children, and payment for each 
pair of birds killed. In the early 1900s, Fred Dudley purchased 10,000 acres 
(4,049 ha) of Louisiana marsh land for 25¢/acre (10¢/ha) and set up reputedly 
"the most efficient market hunting operation ever" (Hall and Cheramie 
1985:48). Each hunter was assigned an area and the hunters encountered little 
difficulty filling the daily quota of 2,000 birds, which Dudley had contracted 
to provide the New Orleans market (Hall and Cheramie 1985). Ed Rafter, a 
former market hunter, reported a similar day-shooting area in Illinois on the 
edge of a 2,000-acre (810-ha) marsh north of Sheffield. Hunters were fur- 
nished food, blinds, and live decoys for $1.00/day, and the landowners bought 
the harvested ducks (Crowder 1985). 

Market hunting was prohibited by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918. 
The ban on market hunting was not readily accepted by all of those whose 
livelihood had been eliminated and repeal of the prohibitive legislation was 
considered. However, several organizations endorsed the legislation. Outer’s 
Book-Recreation (November 1918:273) contained the following message in an 
advertisement: "No -- you may never have seen anything like it, a crate of 
quail shipped to market. But you wi/]] see it many times over if the market- 
hunters have their way. And how much quail will be left in the covers for 
you! You can help prevent -- forever -- un-sportsmanlike, wholesale slaugh- 
tering of game by joining the American Game Protective Association." This 
organization wanted to protect game by "...combating the commercial interests 
that are trying, on the weak plea of food shortage, to force the repeal of 
protective laws and slaughter game for the market." Membership in the Ameri- 


can Game Protective Association was 50¢ per year. 
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Spring Hunting 

Prior to 1855, there were no limitations on hunting practices for any 
wildlife species in Illinois. Regulations for a waterfowl hunting season were 
first established in 1865 (Table 1). With no closed seasons, hunting occurred 
during the spring when waterfowl populations were vulnerable. Advocates of 
spring shooting argued that waterfowl were migratory and did not nest in the 
area. There were no reasons why they should not be hunted during spring. 

Some shooters, especially those in the Mississippi Valley, claimed that they 
would not get to hunt ducks at all if spring hunting were abolished. These 
hunters argued that the fall migration corridor did not include their hunting 
grounds (Grinnell 1901). Other hunters wanted to save spring hunting for 
themselves by prohibiting market hunting, at least after 1 January (McKinley 
1960). 

On the other hand, some opposed to spring shooting claimed the killing 
of waterfowl before nesting in spring was the reason ducks did not breed in 
the area. Fleming (1923:101-102) expressed his concern by stating, "Spring 
shooting has harried them on migration and consequently they reach their 
breeding grounds with less vitality than they ought, and they are apt to 
select the safest breeding grounds and often not the best. Many birds become 
barren and never reach the breeding grounds at all in consequence of the 
persecution they have experienced on their northern journey." Many hunters at 
the turn of the century considered the waterfowl resource to be inexhaustible, 
but others recognized the decreasing numbers in the populations and a need for 
legislative action. George Grinnell (1901:591) stated: "If gunners generally 
could be induced to take a broad view of these matters (extermination of 


species), and to consider the general good, rather than their own selfish 
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advantage, the cause of game protection would be greatly helped, and the 
gunners themselves, after a few years, would be greatly benefited." 

One of the first states to prohibit spring hunting was Rhode Island 
where spring shooting of wood ducks and American black ducks was abolished in 
1846 (Palmer 1912). Spring shooting was forbidden in 31 states by 1918 
(Lawyer 1918). The Migratory Bird Treaty Act signed by Canada and the United 
States in 1918 closed the season on migratory game birds from 10 March to 1 
September and limited the season to no more than three and one-half months 
each year (Day 1959). This act eliminated spring hunting as well as market 
hunting in all states. 

The ban on spring hunting in Illinois in 1918 was very unpopular. 
Several hunters continued the practice, which attracted the attention of 
federal officers. Game wardens found that enforcing the ban on spring hunting 
was difficult and dangerous work. Access to the river bottoms where the 
illegal hunting was taking place was difficult because of muddy roads, if 
roads were present at all. Strong opposition to the ban on spring hunting 
caused many threats of bodily harm to game officers, who in turn often carried 
shotguns for protection while on duty. Opposition to federal regulations 
against spring waterfowl hunting was not only common among many I1linois 
hunters, but it also infiltrated the judicial system. One spring while pa- 
trolling along the Illinois River, two agents were shot and severely wounded 
by market hunters. The hunters were later arrested but not convicted because 
of strong feelings against the ban on spring hunting (Merovka 1984). 

By the early 1930s in Illinois, a great deal of public interest in the 
future of migratory waterfowl had developed. Concerned sportsmen realized the 


need to eliminate the hunting of waterfowl during their migration to the 
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breeding grounds. Merovka (1984:27), one of the first federal game wardens 
and a native of southern Illinois said: "In those days we considered the 
greatest threats to waterfowl to be spring hunting, baiting, the use of live 
decoys and punt guns, trapping, market hunting, and similar unethical methods 
of decimating the waterfowl supply." 

Live Decoys 

As the commercial demand for ducks grew, innovative ways were devised 
for taking waterfowl including the use of sink boxes, traps, night lights, 
baiting, and live decoys (Fuchs 1987). Sink boxes, low floating devices 
which concealed the hunter beneath the water surface were more common in the 
East than the Midwest; the box was used mostly on open water with as many as 
500 decoys (Fuchs 1987). Daily bags of up to 600 ducks for a single gunner 
were not uncommon (Fuchs 1987). The use of live decoys was extensively prac- 
ticed throughout America before 1800 and remained an undisputed part of hunt- 
ing until it was outlawed in 1935 (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 

Captured crippled birds and domestic mallards were often used as live 
decoys, but the English callers were by far the most popular and were highly 
prized by their owners. Leg or neck bracelets were used to tether the ducks 
or Canada geese (Fig. 7). The bracelet was attached to a snap swivel tied to 
a line anchored on the bottom (Fig. 8). Some hunters simply tied the birds to 
a stake. The real "Judas bird" was trained to fly in a large circle and 
entice an incoming flock to accompany its return to the blind. Others were 
trained to start calling loudly when corn was rattled in a bucket. Live, 
untethered birds were not usually fed before a hunt so they would remain in a 
baited area near the blind. 


The price for a pair of live English call ducks was $2-$3 in 1935 and 
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WM. E. PRATT MFG. CO., JOLIET, ILL. 
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Heads only, painted and with glass eyes, can be 


Decoy Heads furnished for any species. 


DECOY BODY BLOCKS ; 
Blocks are furnished for any model or species, of Oregon Cedar or Airwood 
rough turned so that the hunter may finish and paint to his own design. 


Glass Eyes 


Glass Eyes, finished in natural colors, red, brown, straw, 
ycllow. In ordering state species desired. 


Profile Decoy Geese 


No. 1 made from Sheet Steel, painted by hand in 
natural colors. Neck and feet can be folded into body of 
decoy. 

No. 2 same as No. 1, but with hinged wings. 


Perfect Live Decoy Halters 


Patented, September 27, 1932 


Has luop of woven cord. 


A simple and sure fastener for live decoys, the loop being drawn over the 
neck and the bronze spring catch brought up to position. Easily applied and 
the bird cannot work itself loose. The catch or lock, the end piece and swivel 
are made of bronze. Packed one dozen in a box, 


Decoy Hobbles 


Made of strong leather with heavy 
strap button and swivel snap. Fastens 
around the leg and holds the live decoy 
securely and without injury. 

No. 1 Duck 

_ No. 2 Goose 


DECOY CORDS 
Heavy Cotton, eight ft. lengths. 1 doz. to a carton. 


PERFECT DUCK CALLS 
Made of black Walnut or Red Cedar 
with German Silver tongue. Imitates 
ducks perfectly. 6% inches long. Packed 
one dozen in a box. 
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Figure 7. Live decoy halters and other waterfowl hunting accessories 
advertised in a 1936 catalog by William E. Pratt Manufacturing Co., Joliet, 
Illinois. (Information provided by Illinois State Museum. ) 
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Figure 8. Home-made bracelets for tethering the necks and legs of live decoys 
(Parmalee and Loomis 1969:15). 
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Canada goose callers averaged $10-$14 each. Mallards cost about $1 each 
(Parmalee and Loomis 1969). Uhler (1933) reported live mallard decoys were 
purchased for 50¢ each in Mason County, and most of the live, pinioned Canada 
goose decoys used during the 1933 hunting season in field pens around Horse- 
shoe Lake were purchased for about $4.00 each (Fig. 9). Uhler (1933) estimat- 
ed that there were 60,000 live duck decoys in the baited areas of the Illinois 
Valley during the 1933 hunting season (Fig. 10). Many hunters used a combina- 
tion of live and inanimate decoys (Askins 1931). 

Live decoys were much more effective than wooden decoys, but at the same 
time, they were much more troublesome. Caring for live decoys the entire year 
and transporting them to and from the blind required extra effort and time. 
The Swan Lake Club would distribute their live decoys to farmers in the area 
for keeping until the next hunting season. In 1930, this club dispensed their 
drake and hen live decoys in January to four farmers in the area and the same 
number of ducks were to be returned on 1 September. The farmers would keep 
any young that hatched during the year and the club was spared the expense of 
feeding the ducks from January through August. In January of 1930, the Swan 
Lake Club sold some excess drakes used as live decoys for 10¢/1b (22¢/kg). 

Askins (1931:246) declared that live decoys "are an invention of the 
devil or of his near relative, the American market shooter." He further 
stated that "undeniably, decoys lead to the death of a lot of ducks, and if I 
were interested solely in seeing that the wildfowl were not hurt, I should 
absolutely forbid their use." A limit of 25 live decoys was established by 
federal regulations in 1933 and 1934 (Bellrose 1944a). Their use has been 
prohibited since 1935. 
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Figure 9. Tethered Canada goose decoys on a sandbar in the Mississippi River, 
1930 (Parmalee and Loomis 1969:13). 
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A pen of live decoys in front of a blind in the bottomlands of the 


Illinois River (Bellrose 1944a:365). 


Figure 10. 
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Baiting 

Bellrose (1944a) stated that baiting of ducks in Illinois was almost 
unknown prior to 1900, and it was the consensus of old-time duck hunters that 
baiting began in the early 1900s in the Sangamon bottoms near the confluence 
of the Sangamon and Illinois rivers. Bellrose (1944a) suggested that higher 
water levels resulting from diversion of Lake Michigan water into the I1linois 
Valley likely caused the paucity of natural foods in the Sangamon bottoms. 
Uhler (1933:30) noted that "with the disappearance of first-class duck foods, 
and the resulting decrease in the numbers of ducks stopping here, the use of 
cultivated grains to attract waterfowl gradually developed along the Illinois 
River." By the 1920s, baiting to attract ducks was common throughout most of 
the bottomlands of the Illinois River (Fig. 11). In the early 1920s, hunters 
realized that bait placed on the uplands in Mason County was effective in 
attracting ducks (Bellrose 1944a). 

As a result of severely reduced numbers of waterfowl in the drought- 
stricken early 1930s, Francis M. Uhler of the U.S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, now the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, was involved in a nationwide 
study of the effects of artificial baiting on the harvest of waterfowl during 
the 1933-1934 hunting season. Uhler conducted his study in parts of Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi. Uhler (1933) re- 
ported from this study that the most important area he examined for effects of 
baiting was the 140-mile (224-km) stretch of the Illinois River from DePue to 
Meredosia. He listed the St. Charles County area of Missouri as second in 
importance for baiting, followed by the private goose hunting areas surround- 
ing the Horseshoe Lake State Goose Refuge in Alexander County, and lastly, the 
50-mile (80-km) section of the Mississippi River valley centering on West 


Memphis, Arkansas. Uhler (1933) found very little baiting in Mississippi and 
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Figure 11. Shelled corn spread among decoys in the Illinois Valley was 
effective in attracting ducks within shooting range of hunters in the days 
before 1935 when baiting was legal (Bellrose 1944a:364). 
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none in Kentucky and Tennessee. Uhler conservatively estimated that the 
harvest for the 1933-1934 duck season in Illinois to have been about 1 million 
ducks with over 90% of the harvest occurring on commercial shooting areas and 
private duck clubs where baiting was commonplace. Uhler (1933) reported that 
baiting was practiced in conjunction with four types of waterfowl hunting: 
field-pen shooting, marsh or lake hunting, timber shooting, and river hunting. 

The use of field-pens baited with corn, wheat, barley, and rice, was 
heavily employed, especially in fields and bottoms along the Illinois River. 
Field-pen shooting utilizing bait was most common in Mason County, Illinois, 
and secondly in Alexander County around the Horseshoe Lake Refuge. F.C. 
Bellrose (unpubl. data) described an extensive sand dune area stretching from 
Pekin to Beardstown, varying from one half mile (0.8 km) to 5 miles (8.0 km) 
in width. When baiting and live decoys were permitted, nearly every large 
dune had a pen containing 25 to 200 decoys with an extensive corn-baited area. 
Uhler (1933) reported that an aerial census of the area in 1933 revealed 
nearly 250 pens in Mason and Tazewell counties, mostly located within 5 miles 
(8.0 km) of the Illinois bottomlands but a few were nearly twice that distance 
from the river. Bellrose (1944a) estimated that there were probably another 
200 field pens in the vicinity of the Illinois River for a total of approxi- 
mately 450 field pens in the river valley. As many as 600 ducks, mostly 
mallards, were reported killed at one Mason County pen in a single day (F.C. 
Bellrose, unpubl. data) (Fig. 12). 

Uhler (1933) described a typical field-pen situation. Field pens usual - 
ly had a small artificial pond approximately 15 yd (14 m) by 30 yd (28 m) in 
size with a basin lined with pounded clay, oiled ground, tarred paper, or 


concrete to prevent seepage. Water was pumped with a gasoline engine from 
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Figure 12. Successful waterfowl hunters in Mason County, Illinois, ca. 1920s. 
(Photo provided by Howard White.) 
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nearby wells. The pond hosted a flock of live decoys including several good 
callers and was baited heavily with shelled or ear corn. The entire pond or 
part of it was often enclosed in poultry mesh to confine the live decoys. 

Some field pens had a larger enclosure of poultry mesh several yards from the 
pond to retain escaping cripples. From three to five blinds brushed with corn 
stalks, oak branches, or vegetation surrounded the pond. 

Dry pens were also utilized. Dry pens employed the use of an enclosure 
of live decoys surrounded by long bands of shelled or ear corn. The only 
water included was in a trough from which the live decoys could drink. Leo- 
pold (1931) reported that six to ten shooters were placed at each pen. It was 
often compulsory to shoot only at small flocks which could be "cleaned up." 
Leopold (1931) noted one objection to the dry-pen shooting was that often 
flocks too large to be "cleaned" came in. Pot-shooting on the water was 
apparently common and limits were poorly observed. However, shooting general - 
ly did not start at the pen sites until 9 a.m. 

Uhler (1933) noted that commercial field-pen operations offered duck 
hunting opportunities to people who could not financially belong to the clubs 
that occupied most of the bottomlands. Commercial field pens also provided 
hunting opportunities for people who could not afford their own places, and 
for those who did not have more than a day or two available from their work. 
Most field-pens were owned by individual farmers who accepted day-shooters for 
$5 to $10 each per day or leased exclusive hunting rights for the season, in 
one case for $1,000. Leopold (1931) reported that the daily fee for commer- 
cial clubs had been $10 since 1914, and by 1931 the daily fee was increased to 
$15 per man or $25 for 2 men; thus, a club’s revenue could be as much as $150 


per day for a 10-man pen. Some commercial clubs charged $1 per duck (Leopold 
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1931). Uhler (1933) remarked that one of the most successful commercial 
shooting places in Mason County operated four pens with 25 live decoys in each 
and fed from 1,400 to 2,500 bu (49.4 to 88.3 cu m) of corn per season. Two 
hundred live decoys were purchased for 50 cents each at the beginning of the 
season. This club averaged about 8 shooters daily at a rate of $10/day. The 
limit was assured during the early half of the hunting season. 

Timber shooting was common in the Sangamon bottoms along the Illinois 
River and other wooded bottomlands southward to Arkansas where pin oak acorns 
and other mast attracted mallards. Pens of live decoys were placed along 
sloughs and artificial ponds in the timbered areas and bait was plentiful 
throughout the season (Uhler 1933). Cripple loss was high with this type of 
shooting because it was difficult to acquire clear shots at the birds among 
the trees. Two pushers on the lower Illinois River estimated the crippling 
loss at 33% and 50%, respectively, in flooded timber using live decoys where 
plenty of ducks were available (Leopold 1931). 

River shooting along the Illinois was confined mostly to sheltered bays 
and sand bars and was accompanied by the use of live decoys and baiting. A 
permanent pen of live decoys was kept on the margin of the channel near the 
hunting site. Hunters tethered the decoys from these pens in areas near their 
blinds. 

Marsh shooting was common at both commercial areas and private clubs. 
This type of shooting was usually over a pen of live decoys left out for the 
entire season. The area surrounding the pen was heavily baited. Usually two 
or three blinds were available at these sites (Uhler 1933). 

Uhler (1933:18) concluded that "the Illinois River bottoms and its 


adjacent lands constitute the most heavily baited hunting ground in North 
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America." Corn was the most frequently used bait. Approximately 600,000 bu 
(21,180 cu m) of corn were used for baiting in Illinois during a 70-day period 
in 1933 for an average of 8,571 bu/day (302.6 cu m/day) (Uhler 1933). Uhler 
(1933) interviewed personnel from 67 private duck clubs in the Illinois Val- 
ley, and these clubs used an average of approximately 1,243 bu (43.9 cu m) of 
corn in the 1933 hunting season. Uhler (1933) estimated that the average 
amount of corn used by each club was about 1,000 bu (35.3 cu m) (Fig 13). 

His rough estimate was that 2,150,000 mallards could have fed daily throughout 
the season in the baited areas of Illinois. The bulk of the kill was during 
the first three weeks and, therefore, greatly reduced the number of mallards 
for the rest of the season. During the peak of migration, large numbers of 

. ducks probably stopped for only a short time and then moved southward. Uhler 
(1933) estimated that 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 ducks could have fed for a short 
time in Illinois. 

At Beardstown, "the baiting capital of America," clubs and commercial 
shooting grounds in 1928 used as much as 7,000 bu (247.1 cu m) of corn per 
season on a 20-acre (8.1-ha) tract and rates were as high as 430 bu/acre (37.4 
cu m/ha) per season (Leopold 1931:207). Munch’s (1919:147) description of 
this area provides an idea of the rationalization of the hunter regarding 
baiting. "Beardstown, the enchanted land of the mallard, to the north and to 
the south of us along the famous Illinois River, for thirty or forty miles 
each way, the back waters and overflowed bottom lands are one unbroken stretch 
of hunting clubs and shooting preserves. These clubs all put out hundreds of 
tame ducks, corralled in pens made of chicken wire held up by stakes driven 
into the soft mud along the shallow water. These tame ducks are fed enormous 


quantities of corn, both on the cob and shelled. Of course the clubs cannot 
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Figure 13. Remains of ear corn used for baiting ducks at the Central Illinois 
Hunting Club near Bath, Illinois. (Photo provided by the Central Illinois 
Hunting Club.) 
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possibly prevent the wild mallards from dropping into these pens for a mess of 
corn. And having once found out where the corn is put out, they frequently 
return for more. Of course that can’t be prevented either. And what’s to 
stop Mr. and Mrs. Mallard from bringing along a friend or two the next time 
they come? ...You can’t let your tame ducks starve, can you? And who’s going 
to sit out there all day and shoo off the wild birds, while the tame ducks are 
at luncheon?" One dry-land commercial club killed 4,000 ducks in 60 days on 
40 acres (16.2 ha) (Leopold 1931). Leopold computed this harvest to be 100 
ducks/acre/year (247 ducks/ha/year) or 266 limits shot by maybe 100 licensees 
contributing only about $200 to restore game. These funds could have possibly 
purchased 20 acres (8.1 ha) of nesting habitat which could produce 20 
ducks/year, far less than the club harvested (Leopold 1931). 

Uhler (1933) conservatively estimated the duck kill at I]linois commer- 
cial and private clubs in 1933 as 926,000 birds (Fig. 14). Bellrose (1944a) 
thought this harvest estimate may have been to high. When the kill at non- 
club sites was added, Uhler (1933) estimated that the duck harvest in Illinois 
was approximately 1 million birds. Some of the more successful commercial 
dry-land clubs reportedly shot at least 4,000 ducks (Leopold 1931). Bellrose 
(1944a) indicated, based on local hunters familiar with this type of shooting, 
that an average of 500 ducks were killed at each field pen. Bellrose (1944a) 
then estimated that the total annual kill of 450 dry-land clubs was about 
225,000 ducks. 

Uhler (1933) noted that the use of cultivated grains to attract ducks, 
principally mallards and northern pintails, developed into a commercialization 
of duck hunting, which supported, both directly and indirectly, the liveli- 


hoods of many people along the Illinois River. Besides hardware and sporting 
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Figure 14. Duck hunters resting at their houseboat on the Illinois River with 
their harvest and wooden decoys, ca. 1915 (Parmalee and Loomis 1969:442). 
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goods dealers, duck hunting financially benefited many others including 
clothing merchants, hotel keepers, taverns, restaurant owners, bankers and 
local people employed at commercial shooting areas and private clubs. One 
banker indicated that duck hunting contributed about $100,000 annually to the 
Beardstown economy and $50,000 to the coffers of the nearby village of Brown- 
ing. Duck clubs provided year-round employment for approximately 1,000 people 
and nearly twice that many more during hunting season. Duck hunting also 
provided a market for low-grade corn, which would ordinarily be difficult to 
sell (Uhler 1933). 

The Swan Lake Club has historical records on the amount and cost of 
grain used for bait during various hunting seasons. In 1928, the club used 
3,018 bu (106.5 cu m) of ear corn at a cost of 95¢/bu ($26.91/cu m). Ear corn 
was preferred over shelled corn because it took longer for ducks to consume 
the grain. In 1929, the club used 1,911 bu (67.5 cu m) of corn for bait at a 
cost of $1.00/bu ($28.33/cu m). In 1930, the club fed 1,317 bu (46.5 cu m) of 
corn at $1.00/bu ($28.33/cu m), but also fed 198 bu (7.0 cu m) of rye costing 
between 58¢ and 65¢/bu ($16.43 and $18.41/cu m). By the depression year of 
1932, the price of corn was 21¢/bu ($5.95/cu m) and baiting was supplemented 
with barley costing about 25¢/bu ($7.08/cu m) . In 1934, the Swan Lake Club 
harvested 2,013 ducks, or 10.4 ducks per hunter trip, and the price of corn 
had increased to about 80¢/bu ($22.66/cu m). 

The most important factor in holding the large number of mallards that 
were attracted to the Illinois Valley by the heavy baiting was the chain of 
privately owned "rest" lakes including Clear, Jack, Crane, Treadway, and 
Meredosia (Uhler 1933, Leopold 1931). A successful duck hunt was not always 
guaranteed in the days of baiting and live decoys. Uhler (1933:17) offered 
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the following observation. "By the middle of the hunting season, the ducks 
became so wary that a major portion of them remained in these rest areas all 
day, and about 20 minutes after sunset (the close of the legal shooting peri- 
od), they would start to fly to the surrounding baited pens. Just before dark 
literally thousands of mallards could be seen milling over these heavily 
baited spots, alighting only long enough to fill up on corn and then go back 
to the rest lakes. On moon light nights they fed actively all night long. As 
a result many of the sand hill shooting places fed large quantities of corn 
but were unable to get much shooting." 

Prohibition of the use of baiting and live decoys for hunting waterfowl 
was implemented in 1935. These regulations eliminated about 450 commercial 
dry-land pens in Illinois. Generally, bottomland clubs were not affected by 
these regulations as severely as the upland field-pen clubs. Many clubs in 
the Sangamon River bottoms, however, dissolved because of the low duck kill 
resulting from the elimination of baiting and live decoys. Bellrose (1944a) 
reported that the duck harvest at each of several of the large Sangamon River 
clubs decreased form about 7,000 to around 500 birds per year. Bellrose 
(1944a) noted that an indication of the influence of bait and live decoys on 
the Illinois duck kill could be derived from a comparison of the harvest 
before and after prohibition of these practices. Bellrose (1944a:366) stated: 
"In 1933, during a 60 1/2-day season, in which baiting and live decoys were 
allowed, 99 clubs reported a kill of 60,467 ducks, or 611 per club. During a 
season of 60 days in 1941, when baiting and live decoys were prohibited, 308 
clubs reported a kill of 89,670 ducks or 291 per club." From additional 
analyses, Bellrose (1944a) concluded that the duck kill in relation to the 


population was about 8 to 11] times higher in 1933 than in 1941. From analyses 
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of banding data, Bellrose (1944a:307) concluded that "the kill rate under 
baiting and live decoy conditions was two to three times as great after their 
prohibition." Bellrose (1944a) also reported that a greater proportion of 
shooting pressure was placed on mallards as a result of baiting and live 
decoys. For example, in 1933, mallards and American black ducks represented 
83.8% of the Illinois harvest but only 63.7% in the 1941 season of comparable 
length and hunting dates. 

The practice of baiting may have affected the distribution of duck 
populations as well as duck harvest. Uhler (1933:7) reported that mallard 
migration "is obviously affected by the tremendous amount of baiting done in 
Illinois and eastern Missouri. Baiting greatly retards the normal southward 
movement and tends to concentrate and localize ducks within the baited sec- 
tions." Although there were an estimated 635,000 waterfowl hunters nationwide 
in 1935, waterfowl populations were dwindling and baiting was so widespread, 
especially in Illinois, that Uhler’s report effectively led to the prohibition 
of baiting in the United States (Mendoza 1984). In his field records, F.C. 
Bellrose (1937-1938 unpubl. data) noted it was the opinion of many duck hunt- 
ers that baiting had reduced the duck kill by half at their local hunting 
areas. After baiting was prohibited, waterfowl had become more widely dis- 
tributed over the bottomlands instead of concentrating at nearby heavily 
baited areas. Prohibition of baiting enabled small duck clubs to attract more 
ducks; previously the clubs using the most corn secured the most ducks. 

Bellrose (1944a) summarized the baiting issue by indicating that ducks 
did not leave the Illinois Valley as many hunters had fearfully postulated 
when bait was no longer available. Waste grain in agricultural fields and 


water level management for food production on private clubs helped to retain 
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numbers in the early 1940s comparable to those during the baiting era in the 
Valley. Regarding hunting, Bellrose (1944a:368) concluded: "Despite the great 
reduction in kill following outlawing of the use of bait and live decoys, no 
catastrophe has befallen either the waterfowl club or the individual hunter. 
True, the disbanding of all dry-land duck clubs has resulted, but these clubs 
contributed little to the welfare of the birds. They were parasitic. In some 
sections, notably near the mouth of the Sangamon river, bottomland waterfowl 
clubs have passed out of existence, but in other sections they have held their 
own or even increased in number. In 1941, there were 792 registered waterfowl 
hunting clubs in Illinois, more than in the last years of the baiting and live 
decoy era." 

Bellrose (1944a) reported that the first state law restricting the use 
of bait to attract waterfowl became effective in 1909 but was repealed in 
1911. In 1934, a federal permit was required to employ bait. In 1935, a 
federal regulation, which prohibited the use of bait unless it was dispensed 
far enough from the blind(s) to allow birds free access to the grain without 
drawing fire, was enacted. In 1936, the federal regulation was reworded to 
prohibit baiting under any waterfowl hunting conditions (Bellrose 1944a). 

Currently the federal baiting laws, found in 16 U.S. Code 703 and 50 CFR 
20.21(i1), state in part that no person shall take migratory game birds: 

"(i) By the aid of baiting, or on or 
over any baited area. As used in this 
paragraph, ‘baiting’ shall mean the plac- 
ing, exposing, depositing, distributing, or 
scattering of shelled, shucked, or un- 
shucked corn, wheat or other grain, salt, 
or other feed so.as to constitute for such 
birds a lure, attraction or enticement to, 
on, or over any areas where hunters are 
attempting to take them; and ‘baited area’ 


means any area where shelled, shucked, or 
unshucked corn, wheat or other grain, salt, 
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or other feed whatsoever capable of luring, 

attracting, or enticing such birds is 

directly or indirectly placed, exposed, 

deposited, distributed, or scattered; and 

such area shall remain a baited area for 10 

days following complete removal of all such 

corn, wheat or other grain, salt, or other 

feed. However, nothing in this paragraph 

shall prohibit: 

"(1) The taking of all migratory game 

birds, including waterfowl, on or over 

standing crops, flooded standing crops 

(including aquatics), flooded harvested 

croplands, grain fields properly shocked on 

the field where grown, or grains scattered 

solely as the result of normal agricultural 

planting or harvesting..." 
Duck Calls 

When the use of live decoys and baiting was outlawed in 1935, the duck 

call came into its own (McGrath 1988). The first duck calls were probably 
the guttural sounds of Indians imitating birds, enticing them to come close 
enough to snare. There are a few homemade duck calls from the Civil War era 
and earlier (Spencer 1986), but the first patented duck call is credited to 
Elam Fisher of Detroit, Michigan, on 10 May 1870 (McGrath 1988, Taylor 
1986). 

Many of the early calls were very crude with the barrels and insert 
pieces carved from solid blocks of wood. The reeds were made from wood, 
thinly shaved bamboo, metal, or whatever was available (Spencer 1986). 
Market hunters, now out of a job, were carving duck and goose decoys and 
making calls. Often the carver left his personal touch on the calls with 
decorative grooves, carved mallards, or other marks of identification (Rahn 
1982). 

After World War II three styles of calls began to emerge, developing 


partly from different types of hunting in various regions (Fig. 15). Large, 
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Figure 15. Styles of duck calls presented by Claypool (1949:368): "1. Large 
wooden call with metal reed, used mostly on open water as sound will carry 
long distances. 2. Wooden call with rubber reed; good on open water and in 
timber. 3. Call made of native reed, used with metal and rubber reeds. This 
call is used extensively in Louisiana. 4. Wooden call with rubber reed, used 
mostly in timber. 5. Wooden call with metal reed, an all-purpose duck call. 
6. All rubber call that is used by many duck hunters." 
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open lakes, rivers, and fields necessitated the use of the loud Reelfoot 
style of call to attract ducks from a distance (Spencer 1986, Taylor 1979). 
Timber hunting required a softer call referred to as the Arkansas call, that 
would not echo against the trees and confuse the birds. The Louisiana style 
is also characterized by a high decibel level. Hunting in Louisiana is 
often done in bald cypress and tupelo gum timber that is in the middle of a 
large, permanently flooded brake where a loud call is advantageous. Open 
conditions are also conducive to the use of decoys and the typical Louisiana 
style of calling varies from the loud, raucous sounds to low chuckles. 
There have been off-shoots of calls from these three basic kinds, such as 
the Cajun marsh style. Very few calls were developed on the east coast. 
Most call makers lived along the Mississippi and Illinois rivers. Illinois, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Louisiana have produced outstanding call makers and 
have a rich history of call development. 

Call makers in Illinois include Fred Allen of Monmouth, Illinois, who 
began producing his metal tube duck call in 1863 (Rosenthal 1986) (Fig. 16). 
Allen is considered to be the earliest of the Illinois call makers--the 
first to make a production call, to use a new tone board design after the 
early tongue pincher style, and probably the first to put a barrel on a duck 
call (Harlan and Anderson 1988). During the 1880s and 1890s, Allen adver- 
tised a call labeled "Allen’s Nickel-Plated Duck Caller," which sold by mail 
for "$1.00 postage paid anywhere" (Taylor 1979:26). Along with this call he 
advertised a device known as a "Duck Frame" for holding dead ducks so they 
could serve as decoys (Taylor 1979:26). In 1868, C.W. Grubbs advertised the 
first wooden call, "The Grubbs Illinois River Duck Call," which was renamed 


the "Grubbs Perfection Duck Call" (Rosenthal 1986:34). This call was lathe- 
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Figure 16. Duck and crow calls made by Fred Allen, Monmouth, Illinois. The 
metal call in the front row was the first commercial production duck cal] 
(1863). Remaining calls in the front row were for crows. (Photo provided by 
Robert Christensen. ) 
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turned and had a metal reed. Grubbs’ calls had a one-piece stopper. The 
key and the trough were one piece and the reed was held by a wedge. 

Allen and Grubbs probably played a very significant role in the 
development of the calls made by the renowned Victor Glodo. Glodo was born 
in Pennsylvania, moved to Illinois, and traveled in the river bottoms of 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Illinois during the 1860s and 1870s. From I11i- 
nois, he moved to Tennessee, settling as a blacksmith on the shores of 
Reelfoot Lake (Bourne 1983). When hunters came to buy his calls, he would 
usually sell his personal one and whittle another for himself. He made and 
sold duck calls for 25¢ each until his death in 1903 (Bourne 1983, Taylor 
1986). Glodo calls set the style of the Reelfoot Lake calls (Rosenthal 
1986). Although he made only a few calls, Glodo is considered to be the 
father of American duck calls because his design was the first to survive to 
the present in its original form (Harlan and Anderson 1988). 

At Keithsburg, Illinois, Charles H. Ditto was a farmer and active 
conservationist who ran the "Old Indian Hunting Grounds Duck Club" (McGrath 
1988). Ditto made a short call with the reed, insert, and wedge block 
contained in one piece, which could easily be withdrawn from the barrel for 
cleaning without disturbing the reed (Taylor 1979). His "Eureka" model cal] 
had his name and address stamped on a metal band. Ditto’s calls first 
appeared around 1890 and were still available in 1935 (Tonelli 1976). Ditto 
sold most of his calls by mail order to hunters. 

The 100-mile (160-km) stretch of the Illinois River between Beardstown 
and LaSalle probably had more call makers than any other place in the United 
States (Thomas 1988a). Some of the call makers in this region included 


Henry Holmes, the Chaido brothers, Charles Walker, Otto Stegmaier, Mario 
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Piollotti, Skippy Barto, Charles Althoff, Art Cunningham, and Emil Brossmer 
(McGrath 1988). Louis "Greenhead" Biocci made his first calls in the back 
room of his tavern in LaSalle, Illinois, and sold them through Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company and Montgomery Ward catalogs. He made approximately one 
hundred thousand duck calls as a promotional item for White Owl cigars. 
Biocci’s company was moved to Lacon, Illinois, in the late 1960s or 1970s 
and made a limited edition duck call for Remington Arms Company (McGrath 
1988). 

Walter "Tube" Dawson, of Putnam, Illinois, made calls from around 1900 
to just before his death in 1955. A market hunter and a pusher on Lake 
Senachwine, his calls were Reelfoot style with both checkered and plain 
barrels (McGrath 1988). Walter "Wally" Drennen, who was considered the best 
duck caller of all the Illinois call makers, also was from the Lake Senach- 
wine area (McGrath 1988). 

One of the more renowned and influential call makers in Illinois was 
Charles Perdew, a native of Henry (Harlan and Anderson 1988). The versatile 
Perdew was a student at Chicago’s Art Institute, market hunter, gun smith, 
carpenter, and maker of his own dentures (Rosenthal 1986). He worked as a 
carpenter in Chicago in preparation for the 1893 World’s Fair. He returned 
to Henry and started a bicycle shop where he also made double-bowed duck 
boats, gunning decoys, decorative miniatures, songbirds, crow and owl de- 
coys, and duck and crow calls. Perdew made three grades of duck calls: a 
cedar, a checkered hardwood call, and a custom call with three mallards in 
relief on the barrel. The ducks had glass eyes, and the call had the 
owner’s initials inscribed on it. His son, Charles Hadden Perdew, made a 


cedar call that looks almost identical to those made by his father. 
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Philip S. Olt farmed in the Illinois River valley near Pekin before 
founding the game and bird call company bearing his name. Olt started 
making duck calls in the late 1800s (Fig. 17). Olt developed a duck call 
with a straight reed and a curved reed base--just the opposite of the 
Glodo design. The most distinguishing change Olt employed from the tradi- 
tional call was his use of hard rubber instead of wood. Wooden calls were 
susceptible to moisture and lost their tuning easily. Some Olt calls have 
been retrieved from lake bottoms after 25 years and with a little cleaning, 
are still in good working condition (J.R. Olt, pers. commun.). Olt sold 600 
of his original rubber model calls during the first year of production in 
1904. In 1935, Olt sold about 10,000 of his original model calls; by 1941, 
sales had increased to around 50,000 a year. Each call was hand-filed, 
hand-tuned and tested before shipment (J.R. Olt, pers. commun.). 

On 22 December 1885, David S. Fuller of Chicago was granted the first 
recorded patent for a goose call. Fuller’s call had a double reed, a single 
sounding board, an air chamber, and an adjustable sound (McGrath 1988). 
Fuller was granted another patent on 28 April 1903 for novel construction of 
an adjustable device, which could imitate either a male or female duck or 
goose. This call was the first Reelfoot style to receive a patent (McGrath 
1988, Taylor 1979). Ken Martin of Lemont, Illinois, is considered the 
father of the modern goose call by most collectors (Taylor 1979). 

Inanimate Decoys 

For centuries, man devised various ways to attract prey. Even when 
live decoys were used, inanimate decoys remained popular. Leffingwel] 
(1890:348) offered the following insight regarding decoys: "When a boy, 


like all thoughtless urchins, my success in duck-shooting depended on my 
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Figure 17 . Philip S. Olt with one of his noted calls, ca. 1948. (Photo: 
provided by James Olt.) 
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luck. Decoys at that time seemed like harmless blocks of wood, created for 
the purpose of exercising my patience, when they became tangled together 
(which it seemed to me they always did). Then to think of picking them out 
of the ice cold water. Ugh! This thought alone was sufficient to drive 
cold chills down my back, and I studiously avoided their use. As later 
years added experience to my hunting education, the follies and errors of my 
youth were fully apparent, and I have tried to remedy them; and now I never 
go duck-shooting without decoys, and every expert in wild fowl shooting will 
bear me out Pier say they are one of the absolute necessities of a hunting 
outfit. Of course, at times, they are in the way, and inconvenient, -- an 
acknowledged nuisance; but for all this trouble the fruits of our labor are 
received when we see the decoys floating idly in the still water, so quiet, 
so inactive, with mallards, pintails, red-heads, and all the shoal water 
ducks quacking out greetings to them, and with lightning swish dropping 
right in among them." 

The earliest known decoys were found in Lovelock Cave, Nevada, in 1924 
(Parmalee and Loomis 1969). These two decoys were around 2,000 years old; 
one was made from bulrush or tule and the other was a duck skin stretched 
over and stitched to a tule decoy. Native Americans attracted waterfowl 
using the heads of ducks impaled on sticks placed in tall grass. The word 
decoy, derived from a Dutch contraction meaning a duck cage or trap into 
which waterfowl were lured by live birds or driven for capture, was first 
used in the early 1800s (Bauer 1965, Hinman 1985). The profile or silhou- 
ette was probably the first type of waterfowl decoy made by hunters after 
settlement in North America (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 


There are two classifications of inanimate waterfowl decoys -- gunning 
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and decorative (Parmalee and Loomis 1969, Bauer 1965). Utilitarian gunning 
decoys are used for attracting birds and decorative decoys are ornamental. 
After the Civil War, there was an increased demand for gunning decoys by 
market hunters resulting in mass production, which standardized the wooden 
bird. As early as 1892, Montgomery Ward advertised decoys for several 
species of ducks for $3.75 per dozen (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). Several 
companies were established to fill the ever-increasing demands for function- 
al, inexpensive decoys. The Mason Decoy Factory in Detroit, Michigan, 
became the country’s largest manufacturer of wooden decoys between 1890 and 
1925 (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 

Factory decoys were not readily accepted in I]linois because many 
hunters preferred to build their own rigs. The first major decoy factory 
was established in Illinois near the end of the Mason era. The William E. 
Pratt Manufacturing Company of Joliet became operational in 1920. Sears, 
Roebuck and Company and Montgomery Ward sold Pratt’s decoys. Illinois 
hunters generally accepted Pratt’s twenty-one styles of decoys during the 
company’s fifteen years of operation. At one time Pratt purchased some 
mallard decoys made by Charles Perdew of Henry and tried to reproduce them 
(Parmalee and Loomis 1969). Wooden decoys produced at factories were re- 
placed by machine-made birds of rubber, plastic and other materials near the 
end of World War II (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 

When the Migratory Bird Treaty Act ended market hunting in 1918, the 
demand for large numbers of decoys lessened and factories were disassembled. 
Suddenly decoy carving was back where it had begun -- in the hands of the 
hunter (Sparks 1989). Some carvers were amateurs but most were skilled or 


semi-skilled workers who fashioned the birds in their homes during long 
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winter evenings. 

The art of carving and painting lifelike wooden hunting decoys reached 
its height of perfection in Illinois between 1870 and 1940 (Parmalee and 
Loomis 1969) (Fig. 18). Most decoy carvers took pride in their detail and 
workmanship. White pine was used for three-fourths of the wooden decoys 
made by Illinois decoy makers because it was readily available, easy to 
carve and paint, and was durable and light (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 

Other decoys were made from balsa, cork, or cedar (Parmalee and Loomis 
1969). The bodies of wooden decoys made by Illinois carvers were both solid 
and hollow. The solid decoys, or blocks, were made with very basic tools 
and were heavy as well as difficult to carry. Hollow decoys appeared in 
Illinois in the latter part of the 19th century and proved quite satisfacto- 
ry. Subsequently, three-fourths of the decoys.carved in Illinois were the 
hollow design (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 

Illinois carvers usually made the head and bill of the decoy from a 
single piece of wood. If the bill was attached separately, a square cut-out 
and wedge were generally used. Glass eyes adorned many decoys, although 
hunters thought the eyes reflected the sun and detracted from the natural 
appearance of the decoy (Heilner 1943). Weights of lead or other metal were 
placed in or on the body of the decoy to counterbalance the head (Parmalee 
and Loomis 1969). Countersinking weights in the decoy body was used mostly 
in the East. However, Charles Walker of Princeton devised a unique two- 
piece countersunk weight where a larger piece had a removable section into 
which a smaller weight could be placed to allow one or both weights to be 
used as needed (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). Illinois River decoys were 


generally V-shaped, two-pieced and often painted with combs (Parmalee and 
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Figure 18. Wooden decoys being retrieved near a bed of marsh smartweed ina 
bottomland lake of the Illinois River valley (Bellrose 1944a:367). 
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Loomis 1969). The "sleeper" was an Illinois specialty; its head faced 
backward, pointing toward the tail with the bill resting on the back (Glick 
1990). 

Very few carvers were trained artists. Most carvers painted their 
decoys utilizing knowledge acquired from observing free-living and hunter- 
harvested waterfowl. Colors were often achieved through trial and error. 
Graining combs, table forks, hair combs and brushes were used to create 
feather designs. Comb painting was unique to the Illinois River (Ehresman 
1990) (Fig. 19). In some families, decoys were painted by the wife of the 
carver, notably Edna Perdew, Catherine Elliston, and Millie Graves whose 
attention helped make their husbands’ carvings exceptional. The husband- 
wife combination of making decoys was also unique to the Illinois River 
carvers (Ehresman 1990) (Fig. 20). 

Jacob Keefer of Bath, who made decoys from 1875-1880, was one of the 
earliest decoy carvers in Illinois (Ehresman 1989, Parmalee and Loomis 
1969). Some of the more familiar Illinois decoy carvers were Robert E1lis- 
ton (1849-1915) of Bureau, Charles Schoenheider, Sr. (1854-1944) of Peoria, 
Charles Perdew (1874-1963) of Henry, Charles Walker (1876-1954) of Prince- 
ton, and Bert Graves (1887-1956) of Peoria. John Warren of Liverpool, Henry 
Geise of Quincy, John Stebbins of Momence, and Stephen Lane and William Shaw 
of Lacon were among those who produced decoys prior to 1900 (Parmalee and 
Loomis 1969). The famous duck call makers, Charles Ditto (1865-1935) of 
Keithsburg and Fred A. Allen (1838-1912) of Monmouth, also carved decoys. 
Parmalee and Loomis (1969) cataloged an impressive number of I]linois carv- 
ers. 


Original wooden gunning decoys have become a classic art form symbol - 
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Figure 19. Imported English graining combs used in producing feather patterns 
on wooden decoys. (Photo provided by the Illinois State Museum. ) 
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Figure 20. Mallard drake and hen sleeper decoys carved by renown Charles: 
Perdew, Henry Illinois, and painted by Edna Perdew, ca. 1915 (Lacy 1989:22). 
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izing a unique period of waterfowl history in I]linois and America. Certain 
wooden decoys, which once sold for a few cents in the late 1800s, now appear 
in antique stores and on auction blocks with price tags of several hundreds 
or thousands of dollars (Sparks 1989). Wooden decoys are currently consid- 
ered to be folk art, more at home in a gallery than in a boathouse. Hal 
Sorensen, decoy collector, stated that "today, Illinois River decoys have 
received enough national exposure that Illinois birds have established their 
rights as the best of the best" (Ehresman 1990). The wooden decoys and 
those who crafted them continue to enthrall sportsmen and collectors with 
the waterfowl tradition of Illinois (Fig. 21). 

Characteristics and Economics of Duck Hunters 

A 1939 hunter questionnaire, a 1939 duck club economic questionnaire, 
and a 1943 hunting-equipment inventory from the archives of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey’s Forbes Biological Station at Havana revealed some 
interesting information about hunting styles in that era. 

The 127 shooting-club hunters responding to a questionnaire in 1939 
averaged 44 years of age (range: 25-76) and had been duck hunting for an 
average of 21 years (range: 1-65 years). When asked where they hunted 
ducks, 55% mentioned marsh shooting; 31%, river; 13%, dry-land; 4%, pond; 
and less than 2% for each category of lake, creek, slough, and timber. 
Seventy percent of the hunters used decoys to attract ducks and 15% were 
assisted by professional "pushers" or guides who rowed or poled boats. 
Sixteen percent pass shot ducks, and 14% jump shot ducks as they flushed 
from bodies of water. 

The favorite brands of shotguns of the hunters questioned in 1939 were 


Winchester, 38%; Remington, 32%; and Browning, 15%. Other brands included 
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Wooden decoys made by Charles D. Smith of Liverpool, Illinois, on 
(Photo provided by F.D. 


a bottomland lake of the Illinois River in 1942. 


Figure 21. 


J.F. Smith.) 


Loomis and Mrs. 
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L.C. Smith, Savage, LeFever, Springfield, Stevens, Ithaca, Colt, Parker, and 
Ranger. The majority of these hunters (43%) preferred double-barreled 
shotguns and most preferred 12-gauge. Sportsmen questioned used from 4 
shells to 2 cases of shells (1,000) during the entire 1939 hunting ey 
which extended 45 days from 22 October to 5 December. They reported killing 
from 1 to 515 ducks per man during the 1939 season for an average of 40 
ducks per hunter. Anderson (1991) reported an average of 5.1 ducks per 
hunter for the 1990 Illinois season. The daily limit in 1939 was 10 ducks, 
with no wood ducks and 3 canvasbacks allowed. Two dozen hunters reported 
shooting geese, coots, and snipe with an average kill per hunter of 9 geese, 
11 coots, and 15 snipe. 

According to the questionnaire, dogs were not widely used for duck 
hunting in 1939. Only 14% of the hunters mentioned dogs when questioned 
about their hunting methods. Spaniels of the American, springer, water, and 
cocker varieties were the most popular hunting dogs (62% of those 
reporting), followed by Irish setters (25%) and Labrador retrievers (20%). 
In recent years, the Labrador retriever has dramatically increased in favor 
with duck hunters. 

In 1939, hunters reportedly spent an average of $100 each for guns 
(range: $50-500), $44 each for hunting clothes and boots (range: $7-250), 
$110 each for boats and motors (range: $6-1,000), $46 each for those who 
used decoys, $127 each for those who owned dogs, and $6/day for pusher fees. 
Unspecified transportation cost $24/hunter and room and board for those 
without their own cabins cost $33/man for the 1939 hunting season. The 
common rate for dressing bagged ducks was 10¢ to 25¢ each. In 1990, commer- 


cial pickers in central Illinois charged from 90¢ to $2.50 for processing 
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each duck and $2.50 to $5.00 for processing each goose. The total cost 
spent per duck hunter questioned in 1939 averaged $133 (range: $5-$1,000). 
Bellrose and Rollings (1949) reported that based on this 1939 questionnaire, 
the minimum average expenditure per duck bagged was $4.77 for that season. 
Thirty respondents to a 1939 duck club questionnaire on economics of opera- 
tion indicated that the average hunting expenses incurred per member that 
year was $127 (range: $5-$500). 

Among the historical records from the Senachwine Club near Henry was a 
1943 personal inventory list of the hunting equipment owned by one of the 
members: Parker 12-gauge double-barreled shotgun, $163; Super X 12-gauge #5 
shot shells, 5 1/4¢ each; #2 shot shells, 6¢ each; wool trousers, $8; flan- 
nel-lined chamois leather shirt, $20; and a wool hunting coat, $15. A final 
item of interest on the inventory was an unpriced set of weights for live 
decoys. In 1991 catalogs, a set of wool trousers and coat, rarely used with 
the advent of insulated clothes, cost about $100, and genuine chamois-1lined 
shirts were not available from the sporting goods companies checked. A pair 
of hip boots costing $8 in 1943 would sell for about $30-$80 today; leather 
hunting gloves costing $1.50 list for $20-$30 today; and duck calls compara- 
ble to the True-Tone, Allen, and Browning calls priced at $1-$3 sell for 
about $6-$20 today. Twenty-five dollars bought a dozen wooden decoys in 
1943; today, a dozen plastic decoys cost between $35-$60. 

Bellrose and Rollings (1949) determined from interviews concerning 
hunting expenditures of 77 duck hunters during the 1947 season that the cost 
per duck harvested was $9.77 on public areas and $9.67 on private clubs, for 
an overall average of $9.73 per duck. The authors reported that the average 


shotgun used by the hunters questioned cost $95. The 1947 Illinois hunting 
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license cost $2.00 and the federal duck stamp cost $1.00. Bellrose and 
Rollings (1949) calculated that from 1944-1947 duck hunting contributed 
benefits to the public worth $12.18 per acre ($30.08 per ha) each year for 
an average Illinois River bottomland lake. These authors also reported that 
from 1937-1947 that the average annual revenue private landowners received 
from rented or leased duck-hunting rights on various bottomland lakes along 
the Illinois River was $5.48 per acre ($13.54 per ha). 

In recent years, Anderson (1983) reported that Illinois duck hunters 
averaged 36.2 years of age and more than half (56.3%) were in their twenties 
or thirties. Approximately 93% of those who hunted ducks in I1]linois lived 
in Illinois and 98.6% of Illinois duck hunters were male (Anderson 1983). 
Anderson (1986) revealed that 90% of I]linois waterfowl hunters used 12 
gauge shotguns in 1984, 2% used 16 gauge, 5% shot 20 gauge, and 3% used 10 
gauge. Records from the Swan Lake Club indicated that in 1928 29 of 34 
(85.3%) members used 12 gauge shotguns, 3 (8.8%) shot 20 gauges, and 2 
(5.9%) used both 12 and 20 gauges. Anderson (1986) also found that 42% of 
Illinois duck hunters used reloaded shotgun shells and 45% owned a boat used 
for waterfowl hunting. Most Illinois waterfowl hunters (48.1%) spent be- 
tween $100 and $500 in 1981 to hunt and the average amount of money spent by 
waterfowl hunters in Illinois in 1981 was $462 (Anderson 1983). In the 1981 
Illinois waterfowl season, an estimated 13,085 hunters averaged 2.1 teal per 
hunter during the September teal season, an estimated 48,395 hunters aver- 
aged 8.2 ducks per hunter during the regular duck season, and an estimated 
28,018 hunters averaged 1.7 geese per hunter. Anderson (1983) estimated 
that $25.6 million was spent harvesting a total of 424,164 ducks and 47,384 


geese in Illinois during the 1981 season. 
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During the 1990-1991 hunting season, Anderson (1991) estimated the 
total expenditure of Illinois waterfowl hunters to be $44 million, an aver- 
age of $743 per hunter or $58 per day afield. Approximately half (49%) of 
Illinois waterfowl hunters spent between $100 and $500 during the 1990-1991 
season, whereas 21% indicated that they spent from $500 to $1,000 (Anderson 
1991). Duck hunting and goose hunting each contributed an estimated $22 
million to the 1990 Illinois economy. In the 1990 season, an estimated 
41,900 duck hunters harvested 213,300 ducks for an average of 5.1 ducks per 
hunter. For goose hunting in the 1990 Illinois season, 43,800 hunters har- 
vested a total of 71,386 Canada and other geese for an average of 1.6 geese 
per hunter. Calculation of the cost per harvested bird based on the esti- 
mated $22 million spent for duck hunting and also goose hunting in Illinois 
during the 1990 season revealed that each of the 213,300 ducks harvested 
cost approximately $103 and each of the 71,386 geese cost about $308. 
Armistice Day Storm 

On 11 November 1940 many hunters in the Midwest did not realize the 
degree of severity of ensuing weather conditions associated with a major low 
pressure system rapidly descending from Canada. The morning was a clear, 
balmy 50°F (10°C), and most hunters dressed accordingly. By late morning, 
however, the sky darkened and temperatures had decreased enough to encourage 
additional holiday hunters to head for their blinds. By 4 p.m. the tempera- 
ture had plummeted to 9°F (-13°C) with strong winds intensifying the extreme 
change. Barometric pressure dropped to a record 28.73 in (729.7 mm) (Madson 
1984). 

Shooting was excellent as migrants joined nervous local birds. Hunt- 


ers became so engrossed in the tremendous hunting that some did not realize, 
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and others failed to acknowledge, the dangerous weather conditions. As 
scantily dressed hunters tried to make their way to shore, raging waves on 
lakes and rivers capsized boats. Some hunters clung to the remnants of 
their battered blinds as the waves sank their boats or blew them downwind. 
F.C. Bellrose (pers. commun.) reported that 10 ft (3.3 m) waves at Rome, 
Illinois, overtopped the sea wall. Waves on the Great Lakes were reported 
to be nearly 50 ft. (5.5 m) high (Kerrigan 1989). One hunter watched his 
friend standing in the water as the thickening ice slowly entombed him 
(Bylander 1984). Some hunters crawled under their boats for protection from 
the piercing wind and precipitation and one man dug into a muskrat house. 
Hunters burned their decoys and boats for warmth and fishermen burned their 
tarred nets and fish boxes (Madson 1985). The estimated death toll on that 
day was between 150 and 160, many of whom were hunters and fishermen (Fig. 
22). Armistice Day of 1940 was undoubtedly the worst hunting disaster in 
U.S. history (Bylander 1984). 

Several brave people rescued those stranded during the storm. Max 
Conrad of Winona, Minnesota, managed to move his Piper Cub from its hanger 
with the help of five men standing on each wing to hold down the plane. 
Conrad flew into 50 mi/hr (80 km/hr) winds to guide desperate hunters 
stranded along the Mississippi River and lakes to higher ground. Skimming 
the waves and trees, Conrad examined overturned boats for anyone underneath 
and dropped food, whiskey, and cigarettes to those waiting for help. Conrad 
was credited with saving over 50 hunters (Bylander 1984). Illinois Natural 
History Survey employees, Jake Lemm and John "Frosty" Anderson, helped 
rescue hunters along the Illinois River above Havana and on Chautauqua and 


Clear lakes. Using a Chriscraft cabin cruiser, Lemm and Anderson picked up 
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Figure 22. a.) Unfortunate waterfowl hunters whose last duck hunt was on 11 
November 1940. b.) Search party paddling in bays searching for stranded 
hunters. The oarlocks on the boat were filled with ice (Bylander 1984:69). 
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besieged hunters and their guns until the boat was full. Approximately 42 
cold and desperate hunters were rescued and delivered to Millstone Camp. 
Lemm and Anderson had difficulty making the hunters leave their decoys. One 
father and son refused to board their boat without their decoys; when Lemm 
and Anderson passed by later, the two begged for help (Borgelt L973beebec. 
Bellrose, pers. commun.). 

William E. Green, (1984) stationed at the Upper Mississippi River Fish 
and Wildlife Refuge, reported that the mass migration of waterfowl immedi - 
ately preceding the front on Armistice Day, 1940, was the largest single 
flight of ducks the refuge had recorded. Frank Bellrose banded ducks in 
central Illinois the following week and recalls: "The day after the storm 
the ducks were standing on the ice and swimming around the holes they had 
kept open. There were many species not usually found in ice-hole situations 
-- early migrants such as pintails and widgeon [sic.]. When the weather 
moderated at the end of the week, we had the biggest reverse migration I’ve 
ever seen. Some of the mallards we banded turned up as far north as North 
Dakota later that fall" (Madson 1984:105). An employee of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service near Lake Michigan told Bellrose that ducks were literally 
blown from the west to the east and tremendous numbers flew along the lake 
shore trying not to be blown over the lake. Ordinarily these ducks would 
have migrated 200 miles (320 km) further west along the Mississippi River 
(F.C. Bellrose, pers. commun.). 

Waterfowl hunters in the Midwest have not since witnessed the degree 
of brutality the elements delivered by Mother Nature on 1] November 1940. 
Coot Hunting at Grass Lake 


Grass Lake is.a public hunting area located in northeast Illinois. It 
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is part of the Chain-0’-Lakes State Park northwest of Chicago in Lake and 
McHenry counties. The area is open to waterfowl hunting, but historically, 
large numbers of coots feeding upon aquatic vegetation made Grass Lake a 
popular opening day selection for many hunters. 

The opening day of the waterfowl season, 15 October 1942, attracted 
approximately 1,920 hunters to the 1,800 acres (729 ha) of Grass Lake (one 
hunter per 0.94 acre or 0.38 ha) (Fig. 23) (Bellrose 1944b). Frank Bellrose 
and Jessop Low of the Illinois Natural History Survey checked the harvest of 
521 of the hunters. These hunters bagged 6,461 coots and 59 ducks, averag- 
ing 12.4 coots and 0.11 duck per hunter (Bellrose 1944b) (Fig. 24). Bell- 
rose (1944b) calculated that there were approximately 1,200 boats on the 
lake averaging 1.6 hunters per boat. He further estimated that the total 
harvest at Grass Lake for opening day of 1942 was 23,800 coots and 211 
ducks. A census of the lake the day before revealed that there were approx- 
imately 25,000 coots. It is possible that by the end of hunting on opening 
day, about 90 percent of coots on Grass Lake were in the hunters’ bags. A 
census taken immediately after the cessation of shooting on opening day 
accounted for only 150 coots (Bellrose 1944b). 

Opening day of the 1943 waterfowl season at Grass Lake produced fewer 
hunters but greater success. There were approximately 750 boats on the lake 
with 1,350 hunters. The harvest of 512 hunters inventoried totaled 6,926 
coots and 42 ducks (Bellrose 1944b). Each hunter averaged 13.5 coots and 
0.08 duck. The total harvest was estimated at 18,225 coots and 108 ducks, 
most of which were taken before noon. Bellrose (1944b) calculated that the 
1943 opening day harvest represented about 95 percent of the coots and 15 


percent of the ducks censused the day before on Grass Lake. 
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Figure 23. Some of the estimated 1,920 waterfowl hunters in approximately 
1,200 boats on Grass Lake, 15 October 1942. 
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Figure 24. Coot hunters and their harvests at Grass Lake on opening day of 
the waterfowl season, 15 October 1942. 
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In response to these results, Bellrose (1944b:7) stated: "Probably 
nowhere else in the North American continent is shooting pressure greater on 
a single day than on this lake." Certainly the coots would agree. 

Private Duck Clubs 

Heilner (1943) remarked that the private duck club was an institution 
peculiar to North America. By the early 1800s hunting and fishing clubs 
were organized and functioning in the East (Rahn 1983). They quickly spread 
throughout the country, eventually becoming the most highly developed in 
California. In the late 1800s when the Illinois Valley was still in rather 
pristine condition, private duck clubs began to appear. The private clubs, 
along with the carvers of wooden decoys, makers of duck calls, the first 
large-scale banding of ducks, and Fred Kimble’s choked shotgun barrel, 
contributed to the unique sport hunting and lore of waterfowl in the I11i- 
nois Valley. The duck clubs established their own mystique and personality. 

Parmalee and Loomis (1969) suggested that as goose and duck hunting 
areas in northeast and southwest Illinois disappeared as a result of bur- 
geoning human populations and habitat degradation in the late 1800s, atten- 
tion was focused on the bottomland of the Illinois River. The recognition 
of the high quality of waterfowl hunting in the Illinois Valley circulated 
throughout the country. Notable people such as former President Benjamin 
Harrison and reputedly Al Capone’s men, and perhaps even Capone himself, 
shot at private clubs in the Havana area. Hunters from distant locations 
arrived at these private clubs by rail, steamer, launch or cabin boat before 
the 1920s when roads and motor vehicles became more commonplace (Thompson 
1988) (Fig. 25). Some private duck clubs called themselves "hunting, fish- 


ing and literary clubs" to allow incorporation under certain education laws 
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Figure 25. Waterfowl hunters awaiting departure from a rail station after a 
successful hunt in the Illinois Valley. (Photo provided by the Grand Island 
Lodge.) 
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(Rahn 1983). There was tremendous negative reaction to the club idea by 
many hunters because it represented the loss of opportunity for the average 
American sportsman. In some states, attempts were made to halt establish- 
ment of private clubs by legislation. However, as Phillips and Lincoln 
(1930) noted, radical laws which interfered with the rights of land owners 
were not likely to succeed. Ownership of clubs was frequently held by 
professional businessmen from surrounding counties, cities, and other 
states. These clubs often became commercial operations where club houses 
were built, boats were kept, duck blinds built, and a caretaker hired to 
maintain and patrol the premises. The grounds were managed to enhance 
hunting on that particular area (Thompson 1988). Commercial or day shoot 
clubs also began early in Illinois. These clubs were usually managed by one 
man and did not have financial backing for or interest in waterfowl manage- 
ment practiced by private clubs. There was no membership or charter and 
hunters were accepted on a day-to-day basis, and thus, cannot be classified 
as a true club (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). 

The transformation of favored wetland habitat into cornfields by 
drainage and levee districts and the segregation of remaining areas into 
hunting preserves for non-residents left commercial fishermen and hunters 
understandably angered with the establishment of clubs (Thompson 1988). 
Because two-thirds or more of the state’s limited waterfowl habitat was 
under private control, 3 out of 5 Illinois waterfowlers had difficulty 
finding a place to hunt (Bellrose 1944b). A majority of waterfowl hunting 
occurred in 33 counties in Illinois (Bellrose 1944b). However, because of 
the increased interest and value for hunting purposes, land owned by duck 


clubs in the Illinois Valley was frequently taxed at higher valuations than 
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the best farm land in the region (Uhler 1933). Uhler (1933:30) noted that 
"taxes on some of these low (and otherwise almost worthless) lands were 
reported to be more than a dollar per acre." Some river counties 

depended to a great extent on these taxes to support their school systems 
(Uhler 1933). Thompson (1988:89) reported that the value of overflowed land 
was exceeded only by drained farmland and some of the leased hunting land 
was valued in 1907 at "not less than $100 per acre." 

The clubs also contributed significantly to sport hunting and the 
waterfowl resource. Management practices developed over the years by the 
clubs and their caretakers formed a solid base for modern waterfowl manage- 
ment. For example, the first refuge for ducks in the Illinois Valley was 
reportedly established before World War I at the foot of Treadway Lake near 
the confluence of the Sangamon and Illinois rivers by L.E. Bowman, caretaker 
of the Treadway Rod and Gun Club (F.C. Bellrose, pers. commun.; Uhler 1933). 
Bowman observed that most of the good duck shooting occurred on flight days, 
and he thought a rest area would improve hunting. Other clubs recognized 
the hunting success enjoyed by the Treadway Club as a result of the refuge. 
By 1929, Leopold (1931) reported that 6 of 400 private clubs in Illinois had 
refuges, and he found 3 refuges in over 200 private clubs in other Midwest- 
ern states. Leopold (1931) reported there were 8 refuges on farm ponds and 
20 effective refuges operated by states in the Midwest in 1928 and 1929. 
F.C. Bellrose (pers. commun.) observed that almost all of the large private 
duck clubs (about 20) in the Illinois Valley in 1938 had refuges set aside 
and the clubs chastised any members who flushed the ducks from these ref- 
uges. Uhler (1933:17) stated "undoubtedly, the foremost factor in holding 


the tremendous numbers of mallards which are attracted to the Illinois River 
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by heavy baiting is the chain of large privately-owned rest lakes upon which 
no shooting is ever done and no disturbance permitted during the hunting 
season." Uhler (1933) noted that some of the more important refuges in this 
stretch of the river were located at Clear Lake, Jack Lake (Grand Island 
Club), Crane Lake, Treadway Lake, and Meredosia Lake. Large numbers of 
mallards and northern pintails frequented these areas. Uhler (1933:5) 
reported that "a tremendous evening flight lasting about an hour could be 
observed regularly" near the mouth of the Sangamon River and over Meredosia 
Island in November 1933 (Fig. 26). Uhler (1933:17) also reported that the 
"great expanse of the open river above Chillicothe likewise serves as a 
resting ground for ducks," and that "several clubs near Henry have good- 
sized rest areas, also." 

Private clubs were also the first to set bag limits, ban automatic 
shotguns, stop spring shooting, and establish shooting laws (Heilner 1943). 
The duck kill by private clubs was greatly reduced by the prohibition of 
baiting in the mid-1930s (Bellrose 1944a). Consequently, duck clubs de- 
veloped alternate sources of food to attract and maintain quality hunting. 
Progressive clubs began to construct levees, purchase pumps, and install 
structures to provide water control, which is a critical factor in maximiz- 
ing production and availability of waterfowl food plants. 

The Illinois game code requires private duck clubs to be registered 
and record their harvest by species, for each day and for each hunter. 
According to the Illinois Department of Conservation records, there were 440 
hunting clubs licensed in the state in 1930 with each paying a ten dollar 
license fee (Bradford 1931). About 300 of these clubs were located in the 


19 counties along the Illinois River extending from LaSalle to Madison 
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(Photo provided by the 


Ducks flying from a private rest area near the confluence of the 
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County. Mason County was a center for sportsmen and boasted 89 clubs while 
Cass and Marshall each hosted 38, Putnam 29, Woodford 20, and Calhoun 18 
(Bradford 1931). Uhler (1933) reported that there were 584 licensed hunting 
clubs and commercial shooting places in Illinois during the 1933 hunting 
season. Uhler (1933:15) characterized the Illinois Valley with these words: 
"One of the most highly commercialized duck hunting grounds in the Middle 
West, and by far the most important in the State of Illinois, lies along the 
145-mile section of the Illinois River extending from DePue to the Smith 
Lake area below Meredosia." Uhler (1933:16) estimated that the harvest in 
1933 at the 584 licensed private places and commercial clubs, most of which 
were located in the Illinois Valley, was about 926,200 ducks. He also 
estimated that mallards represented about 90% of the 1933 duck harvest in 
the Illinois Valley. Uhler (1933:17) also noted that the Crane Lake area 
was a principal concentration site for northern pintails, but sportsmen 
preferred to bag mallards because of their "superiority for table use." The 
only "open" shooting territory noted by Uhler (1933) along the Illinois 
River was above Chillicothe where a state-owned public shooting ground of 
considerable size was located. Uhler (1933:16) did not see "a single duck" 
on the public area and believed the area had been "burned out" by excessive 
shooting during the first part of the hunting season. In 1941, there were 
792 private duck hunting clubs registered in I]linois and in the Illinois 
River valley, clubs owned about 90% of the land hunted (Bellrose 1944b). 

In 1963, Illinois had an estimated 1,413 private waterfowl hunting 
clubs, more than any other state in the Mississippi Flyway (Barclay and 
Bednarik 1968). At that time, an estimated 5,000 private waterfowl clubs 


controlled a minimum of 2.5 million acres (1.0 million ha) of waterfowl 
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habitat in the Mississippi Flyway. As much as 22% of the moderate-to-high 
value wetland habitat existing in the Flyway was under private duck club 
control, thereby playing an essential role in maintaining critical waterfowl 
habitat (Barclay and Bednarik 1968). In 1963, about 50% of the private 
waterfowl clubs were membership clubs, 28% were owner-guest clubs, and 19% 
were daily fee clubs. For an average private club during that period, only 
62% of the annual man-days of use was spent hunting waterfowl whereas 38% 
was devoted to other types of outdoor recreation such as fishing, bird- 
watching, and picnicking (Barclay and Bednarik 1968). 

During 1975-1981 there were 582 private duck hunting clubs registered 
in Illinois (Fig. 27). The majority of those clubs were clustered along the 
Illinois River. During 1975-1981, private duck clubs existed in 49 of the 
102 counties in Illinois with the most clubs occurring in Mason County (78), 
followed by Marshall (58), Bureau (39), and Woodford (34) counties. 

In 1978, 252 private duck clubs in the Illinois Valley were issued 
state licenses. The total area these clubs controlled was 60,853 acres 
(24,637 ha). Clubs owning 40 acres (16 ha) or more reported that water 
management was possible on a third of their acreage (Bellrose et al. 1979). 
For comparison, waterfowl lands under state and federal ownership in the 
Illinois River valley in 1978 totaled 50,460 acres (20,428 ha). Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of this government land had water management capabilities 
(Bellrose et al. 1979). 

The Duck Island Hunting and Fishing Club was founded in 1880 and 
incorporated in 1884. Thus, it had the distinction of being the oldest 
organized club in Illinois (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). The Swan Lake Club, 


perhaps the oldest club still in operation, near Henry was organized in 1885 
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Figure 27. The distribution by county of 582 private duck hunting clubs 
licensed with the Illinois Department of Conservation from 1975-1981. 
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and controlled over 3,500 acres (1,417 ha) of prime hunting ground. The 
Princeton Game and Fish Club organized in 1887, was unique in that its 
members were mainly middle-income businessmen who must reside in Bureau 
County (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). The Grand Island Lodge near Bath holds 
the title to the largest land area, owning the island which is 11 miles 
(17.6 km) in circumference (Parmalee and Loomis 1969). The Crane Lake Game 
Preserve, founded in 1912 had grounds covering 3,000 acres (1,215 ha) near 
the confluence of the Illinois and Sangamon rivers (Parmalee and Loomis 
1969). The Rice Lake Hunting Club near Canton began in 1895 and attracted 
Bloomington shareholders. The Rushville Hunting Club was founded in 1902 
and consisted of 18,832 acres (7,624 ha). Stockholders from Morton, Macki- 
naw, Armington, Manito, and Chillicothe founded the Spring Lake Hunting and 
Fishing Club on 10,000 acres (4,049 ha) (Thompson 1988) (Fig. 28). The 
Thompson Lake Rod and Gun Club members from Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
purchased and leased 3,400 acres (1,377 ha) in 1901 between Havana and 
Liverpool. 

Today, over 100 years since the first private clubs appeared in the 
Illinois Valley, the river and its floodplain host only remnants of the 
quality wetlands present in presettlement times. However, the private clubs 
continue to serve critical roles in providing rest areas and food for the 
fall and spring passage of waterfowl through the Valley. Private clubs 
throughout Illinois provide habitat and associated benefits, for waterfowl] 
and many other species of wildlife; their efforts are truly commendable. 
Anderson and Kozlik (1964:523) appropriately summarized the importance of 
wetland habitat provided by private duck clubs: "Duck clubs preserve and 


maintain valuable habitat, but the primary purpose is to furnish hunting. 
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Figure 28. Spring Lake Club House in Tazewell County during the early 1900s. 
(Photo provided by Marsha Walker.) 
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Without the incentives of reasonable seasons and bag limits, many would quit 
Operating. Their lands lose their high value and are then converted to 
other uses. More waterfowl habitat is thus lost. Because State and Federal 
agencies can never hope to own and manage enough habitat to insure waterfowl 
populations adequate for hunting or bird-watching, private landowners must 
be encouraged in every practical way, short of overharvesting, to preserve 
their waterfowl habitat." 

Over the years, many private duck clubs in Illinois have changed 
ownership or ceased to exist. State and federal areas, such as Meredosia, 
Sanganois, Anderson Lake, Rice Lake, Woodford County, Marshall County, and 
Sparland were former private duck club areas. However, some of the clubs 
established near the turn-of-the-century remain operational while new clubs 
have been created. The following clubs are some of the ones for which 
information was available to capture their historic personalities, reveal 
insights into the so-called glory days of the Valley, or offer encouragement 
for the future sport hunting of waterfowl. 

Princeton Game and Fish Club 

The Princeton Game and Fish Club is one of the oldest organized hunt- 
ing clubs still operating in the state. It occupies the western part of the 
floodplain across from Hennepin immediately below the Great Bend where the 
Illinois River enters the floodplain of the ancient Mississippi River. In 
1877 a group of friends joined together to lease this ground for hunting 
purposes and the club was organized in 1887 (Thomas 1988b). The forty-three 
charter members developed the constitution and by-laws, limited the member- 
ship to 100, set the dues at $2 per year and planned to acquire as much land 


around Goose Pond as possible to satisfy the club’s needs. In 1892, the 
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club became incorporated and limited its membership to fifty, charging them 
$25 per share (Middleton 1984). 

A club house was built in 1909 which was furnished with all of the 
necessary provisions. The club employed a cook who prepared the meals for a 
fee of 25¢. Lodging was available to members for an additional 25¢ (Middle- 
ton 1984). The club also employed a watchman who was in charge of the blind 
drawings, building the blinds, patrolling the grounds and reporting any 
violations of club rules to the Board of Directors (By-laws 1984). In 1919, 
a new club house was constructed for a cost of $4,130, and it is still in 
use today (Middleton 1984). 

In order to become a member of the Princeton Game and Fish Club, the 
applicant must be a resident of Bureau County for at least a year prior to 
his application. Applicants must also receive a two-thirds vote from the 
members present at one of the two meetings held each year. In addition, 
candidates must purchase or acquire a share of ownership from an existing 
member. The form of transfer is determined by the shareholder. A share may 
be heired, assigned, or sold to an eligible applicant. The price of a share 
is also determined by the current shareholder who may sell a share for as 
little as $1. In recent years, there have been reports of shares selling 
for $16,000. New members must also pay a $25 transfer fee plus tax before 
their membership becomes effective (By-laws 1984). New members are required 
to pay annual dues and a yearly assessment, which is dependent upon the 
financial needs of the club for that year. Some club expenses are absorbed 
by revenues generated from the sale of crops raised on the property and from 
leasing some of the riverfront property to barge companies for tie-off sites 


(Thomas 1988b). 
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The Princeton Game and Fish Club consists of approximately 2,000 acres 
(810 ha) of bottomland timber (Fig. 29). The club manages the area for 
waterfowl primarily through water control structures along the Illinois 
River and Bureau Creek. Water levels are lowered in the summer to promote 
the growth of natural moist-soil plants, and occasionally the club will sow 
Japanese millet and buckwheat or plant corn (H.P. Morrison, pers. commun.). 
The Princeton Game and Fish Club also provides a 700-acre (283-ha) rest area 
(Koehler 1988). On 22 November 1942 and 24 November 1943, 1.2 million 
mallards were counted on Goose Lake. There are approximately 35 blinds on 
the club (Fig. 30). Each day at 7 a.m. a drawing is held to determine where 
each member will hunt. Members put a wooden ball with their share number 
into a box. The box is tumbled and the balls exit one at a time through a 
chute. The sequence in which the balls appear is the selection order for 
the blinds. Hunters must remain in their blind until 9 a.m. after which it 
is permissible to move to another available blind. Shooting is prohibited 
after 3 p.m. (H.P. Morrison, pers. commun.). Each member is only permitted 
to hunt on the club’s premises three days each week. The club is hunted 
every day throughout the waterfowl season except for Sundays (By-Laws 1984). 
However, hunting is permitted on the last Sunday of the season (H.P. Morri- 
son, pers. commun.). 

According to Hawkins (unpubl. data), a peak of 9,538 ducks were har- 
vested at the Princeton Game and Fish Club during the period of 1925 to 
1939. In 1927, the club averaged 10.6 birds per hunter. Hugh Morrison, 
currently the oldest member of the Princeton Game and Fish Club, noted that 
the best hunting he experienced was during World War II. "There were more ~ 


ducks during the war and, of course, fewer hunters. The problem was coming 
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Figure 29. A westward view of the Princeton Game and Fish Club property at 
the north end of Goose Lake, 15 September 1982. 
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Figure 30. Decoy spread in front of a timber blind at the Princeton Game and 
Fish Club, November 1987. 
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up with shells. They were a precious commodity during the war. That proba- 
bly helped keep duck numbers high, because shooters made darned sure they 
had a good shot before they squeezed the trigger" (Thomas 1988b:9). 

On October 3, 1887, the Princeton Game and Fish Club was established 
"to encourage and promote the sports of hunting and fishing and to aid in 
the enforcement of the game and fish laws of the State of Illinois" (Middle- 
ton 1984:5). More than one hundred years later, the Princeton Game and Fish 
Club has undergone many changes, but its central objective is the same one 
which solidified the charter members. 

Swan Lake Club 

The Woods brothers owned approximately 1,200 acres (486 ha) of prime 
hunting and fishing land in the Illinois Valley about 3 miles (4.8 km) above 
Henry in the late 1800s. From their home on the bluff overlooking a chain 
of lakes (Swan, Lily, Mud, and Senachwine), one could see Hennepin 15 miles 
(24 km) to the north. The Woods entertained sportsmen from many local and 
distant places at this favorite hunting area. In 1883, hunters from Chicago 
purchased the land and organized the Chicago Gun Club, forerunner of the 
Swan Lake Club. A large club house was built in 1884 and it included recep- 
tion, dining, and billiard rooms. Sleeping rooms were present on the second 
floor. The dining room and billiard room were remodeled and a two-story 
kitchen was added. The day the remodeling was completed on March 11, 1901, 
the club house caught fire and was destroyed. Later in 1901 a new club 
house hosting 12 bedrooms was rebuilt and furnished for $10,000 (Fig. 31). 
By this time 4,000 acres (1,619 ha) were under the control of the Swan Lake 
Club (W. Miller, pers. commun.) 


The Swan Lake Club was organized in 1885, perhaps the oldest organized 
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Figure 31. The Swan Lake Club House and its grounds in the late 1940s. 
(Photo provided by the Swan Lake Club.) 
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hunting club still operating in the state.. Their hunting register was begun 
in 1890 and members used quill pens to enter their names, addresses, and 
kill records. Membership was limited to 50 individuals with annual dues 

of $50. Shares in the club were $700. Application for membership was voted 
on by the entire club and two blackballs signified disqualification. The 
historic register includes the names of prominent people such as Montgomery 
Ward, Dr. Frank Billings (Billings Hospital), J.B. McDougal (President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank), and Carter Harrison (Mayor of Chicago). The 
Chicago Cubs were guests at the club in 1914 and the White Sox enjoyed the 
shooting in 1915. Most members of the club lived in Chicago and traveled to 
Henry by train. From Henry members and guests rode to the club grounds in 
horse drawn buggies. 

Women and children were not allowed in the assembly room during hunt- 
ing season (Fig. 32). In recent years women have been accepted as guests. 
During prohibition, consumption of alcoholic beverages was not allowed in 
the assembly room. Poker games were a favorite entertainment with stakes 
reportedly running as high as $5,000 in one game. A Peoria Journal Tran- 
script article dated 15 August 1943 revealed that club members cooperated in 
collecting duck feathers for the armed forces and picked their game "without 
resorting to hot water or paraffin." 

The club register indicated that in 1893 hunting in the spring oc- 
curred from 9 March to 3 April and in the fall from 14 September to 30 
November. On 8 March 1895 one member shot 104 ducks and another member 
bagged 115. A few weeks later on 25 March a member shot 152 ducks and 186 
ducks the next day. In 1926, a total of 2,793 ducks were recorded on the 
mntingtredister™ In 1929, 33 shooters harvested a total of 4,289 ducks -- 
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Figure 32. Assembly room in the Swan Lake Club House. (Photo provided by the 
Swan Lake Club.) 
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432 were shot by one member. During the drought years, 193 shooters report- 
ed a total of 2,013 ducks in 1934. Records indicate that 5,000 bu of corn 
were used for hunting in 1927 while 3,048 bu were purchased for baiting 
at 95¢ per bu in 1928. Live decoys were also used along with wooden decoys, 
mostly hand made by Charles Perdew from nearby Henry. Pushers were paid 
$1.50 per day in 1928 (W. Miller, pers. commun.). Most of Swan Lake, the 
lower portion of Lake Senachwine, was used as a refuge and it was one of the 
largest refuges existing on private clubs (F.C. Bellrose, pers. commun.). 

A newspaper article (Republican, Henry, IL. 1901) described hunting at 
Swan Lake: "The methods employed by members of the Swan Lake Club in duck 
shooting differ but little from the ordinary ways and means prevailing in 
other localities. The boats, as a rule, are heavier and stronger than the 
common gunning skiff, as the waters are wilder and rougher at times than 
those of most inland lakes. In place of the low, light canoes, the boats 
are high and heavy, with proportionate width, to withstand the winds and 
whirling waters, with floating ice which would upset the lighter built duck 
craft. For great strength and security, quite a portion of Swan Lake shoot- 
ers have in the past adopted a wide iron boat--a very useful and serviceable 
kind when ‘right side up with care,’ but having a downward tendency when 
filled with water." In later years, hunters at Swan Lake used wooden skiffs 
hand made by the famous decoy makers Charles Perdew, Frank Peterman, and 
Walter Dawson (William Miller, pers. commun.). Besides the extensive marsh- 
es and fields of wild rice, flags, bulrushes, and other aquatic plants, the 
club leased a quail preserve of 2,000 acres (810 ha) from local farmers. 
Club rules prohibited the killing of more than 35 quail by one member per 


day. A kennel was also provided where members’ dogs were housed, fed, and 
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exercised (Republican, Henry, IL. 1901). 

Noted waterfowl biologist Frank Bellrose was censusing ducks on Lake 
Senachwine from the bluffs near the Swan Lake Club house on Thanksgiving Day 
(22 November), 1945. As a club member, Mr. Searle, returned with his limit 
of ducks, he noticed that Bellrose was unable to count ducks on the lake in 
the blowing snow. Mr. Searle invited Bellrose to go hunting with the care- 
taker, Walter Miller. Although Bellrose hunted rather infrequently, he soon 
had his license, shells, and Mr. Searle’s gun. Bellrose’s journal entry for 
that hunt is as follows: "I went duck hunting with Walter Miller, Thanks- 
giving p.m. Temp. about 20°F, strong west wind, snow flurries. Rowed from 
club house up river 2 miles to across from Siebolt’s Lake. Put out about 15 
blocks in river and shot from blind on bank. Ducks streamed over our backs 
from Senachwine going to corn fields. Decoyed singles and pairs. No more 
than 4 at any time, despite many flocks of varying sizes. All mallards, no 
other species. Mallards decoyed to blocks out 20-25 yards. Got first 4, 
including double. The two of us killed 20." 

Today the Swan Lake club house gracefully adorns the southwestern 
bluffs of Lake Senachwine (Fig. 33). Most hunting occurs on the east side 
of the areas managed for duck food near French and Long sloughs above Saw- 
mill Lake. William (Bill) Miller managed the club from 1956-1991. His son, 
Tim, is the current manager and the third generation of Millers to oversee 
the stately club. The present membership totals 18. The Swan Lake Club 
provides a glimpse of the historic duck hunting in the Illinois Valley as it 
carries the elegance of those days into the twenty-first century. 

Duck Island Hunting and Fishing Club 
The Duck Island Hunting and Fishing Club was the first established 
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Figure 33. The Swan Lake Club House on bluffs overlooking Lake Senachwine, 27 
October 1990. (Photo by Max Schnorf.) 
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duck club in Illinois. The club was founded in 1880 by a group of business- 
men originating mostly from Peoria and Cincinnati (Kerrigan 1986). The club 
was later incorporated in 1884 by the members (D.E. Connor, pers. commun.). 
The Duck Island Club was located in northeast Fulton County on the west bank 
of the Illinois River midway between Pekin and Havana and was composed of a 
number of typical backwater lakes and marshes (R.E. Yeatter and D.H. Thomp- 
son, unpubl. data) (Fig. 34). The lakes on the area included Big Lake, Slim 
Lake, Goose Lake, Pond Lily, and Lock Pond. The original claim totaled 
nearly 3,000 acres (1,215 ha) of land, but later a small group of hunters 
separated from the larger group forming the 300-acre (121 ha) Voorhees Club 
to the north of Duck Island (Kerrigan 1986). Traveling in the days of the 
club’s infancy was quite difficult because roads and automobiles were nonex- 
istent and water provided the best avenue for transportation. As a result, 
the members would typically take a boat from Peoria and travel downstream on 
the Illinois River where they made camp for as long as a week on one of the 
islands near the hunting grounds (Kerrigan 1986). 

One of the club’s earliest hunters was Fred Kimble, considered by some 
to be the world’s greatest duck shooter. Kimble began hunting in the Duck 
Island area around 1869 and he considered it his favorite shooting ground 
(Kimble 1923). Kimble (1923:13-14) described one trip that he took from his 
home in Chillicothe down river on a houseboat to Duck Island. "Our first 
stop was at Duck Island, and camps of duck hunters were in evidence all 
along the west bank. We arrived in the night and carried our boats over the 
ridge that lies between the river and the rice pond. The wild rice was as 
thick as you ever saw wheat in a field. With the push poles or mud sticks, 


we were enabled to navigate all over the rice pond, while about all our 
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Figure 34. Duck Island Hunting and Fishing Club House as it appeared on the 
shore of Big Lake in October 1895 (Parmalee and Loomis 1969:21). 
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neighbors could do was to climb the willow trees that grew around the edge 
of the pond and watch the ducks fall as we would kill them above the rice. 
We would shoot till noon, then put in the balance of the day picking up, and 
it was a man-sized job. We shot and worked in this way for about two weeks, 
until the pond froze over, and the ducks left for the south, and we followed 
them as far as New Madrid, Missouri." 

The club’s membership ranged from eight to twelve men. It was managed 
so that the area was shot sparingly and each man had several hundred acres 
to hunt, which improved the chances of filling his limit (R.E. Yeatter and 
D.H. Thompson, unpubl. data). According to R.E. Yeatter and D.H. Thompson 
(unpubl. data), "the members of this club have apparently practiced good 
sportsmanship (Fig. 35). For many. years prior to 1928, they had a club 
limit of fifteen birds and they did not practice baiting except for two or 
three years beginning in 1927. While it was the practice of many duck clubs 
for the shooter to take away two limits for each day’s shooting (the other 
limit shot by the guide or pusher), the Duck Island Club did not follow this 
practice. A record book was kept in which each hunter registered for each 
day’s shooting. He also recorded the number of ducks killed for each day by 
species." The club had a 500-750 acre (202-304 ha) refuge on Big Lake, 
which improved the hunting in surrounding areas. 

Members and guest enjoyed memorable duck shoots at the Duck Island 
Club. One former member reported that the teal were as thick as bees, and 
he would not shoot unless he was sure that he could kill two in one shot and 
he often killed four in two shots (Kerrigan 1986). Entries in the club’s 
early record books noted that limits of ducks were filled anywhere from 


thirteen minutes to an hour after entering the blind (R.E. Yeatter and D.H. 
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Successful hunters and their harvest at the Duck Island Huntin 
1925-1930 (Parmalee and Loomis 1969 


and Fishing Club, ca. 


Figure 35. 
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Thompson, unpubl. data). Harvest records for the Duck Island Hunting and 

Fishing Club from 1885 to 1938 indicated that the highest kill occurred in 
birds per hunter per day. The total recorded harvest during 1885-1938 was 
37,686 ducks composed primarily of mallards, American black ducks, teals, 

and lesser scaup. 

The duck club that was once "the granddaddy of them all" was sold to 
the Illinois Department of Conservation on 1 May 1986 for $1 million and is 
now part of the Rice Lake State Fish and Wildlife Area (Fig. 36). Many 
waterfowlers throughout the country who shot at the Duck Island Club cap- 
tured fond memories of this area, which attracted so many waterfowl and 
sportsmen over the years. As Kerrigan (1986) stated: "It was the kind of 
shooting, on land which at the time was good for little else, that drew men 
from across the continent and even beyond. It drew poor men, locals who | 
sometimes scratched a living by shooting ducks for the market, and it drew 
wealthy men, some from far away." 

Grand Island Lodge 

Grand Island is located eight miles (12.8 km) south of Havana. It is 
separated from the town of Bath on the shores of the Illinois River by Bath 
Chute. It is the largest island in the Illinois River with an approximate 
length of seven miles (11.2 km) and a maximum width of two miles (3.2 km). 
The 4,700 acre (1,903 ha) island, once known as the Tolleston Club, was pur- 
chased by a group from Chicago about 1900 and became a legally organized 
corporation under the name of the Grand Island Lodge in February 1902 
(Organization By-laws 1914). In 1914, the by-laws of the Grand Island Lodge 
stated that the purpose of the organization was "the protection of game, 


fish, and fur-bearing animals, the protection of the forests in their native 
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Figure 36. A northeast view of the Rice Lake State Fish and Wildlife Area 
complex on 27 October 1990 showing the lower end of Rice Lake in the 
foreground with Big Lake (left) and Goose Lake of the former Duck Island 
Hunting and Fishing Club in the background. (Photo by Max Schnorf. ) 
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or wild state, and hunting and fishing for pleasure." Most of the 25 mem- 
bers were also from Chicago and, according to F. Hutchison (pers. commun.), 
present superintendent of the club, the members and guests enroute to Grand 
Island would travel by train to Springfield, Jacksonville, and then to 
Bath. The caretaker would then transport the hunters to the island club 
house by ferry across Bath Chute. The ferry is still in operation. 

Originally the island contained ten or more lakes. As a result of the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan in the early 1900s, water levels in- 
creased thereby coalescing some of the lakes. Presently Grand Island con- 
tains the three major lakes of Grass, Jack, and Bell along with other areas 
such as Keith Swale and Allen Swale. Grand Island hosted a club house with 
six cabins until 1920 when the club house and four of the cabins were de- 
stroyed by fire. The club house was rebuilt in 1922 and currently provides 
individual rooms for the members, a large assembly room, and the 
superintendent’s residence (Fig. 37). The last original cabin was torn down 
in 1972 (F. Hutchison, pers. commun.). 

The rules in the 1914 by-laws were thorough regarding the operation 
and management of the club. Duties and responsibilities of the officers, 
board members, employees, members, and guests were carefully outlined. The 
fishing season was open from 15 April until 1 September, the opening of the 
hunting season, which was regulated by state and federal laws. Hunting at 
the club was permitted from sunrise to sunset on any day other than Sunday 
when shooting was prohibited after twelve o’clock noon. Anyone disregarding 
these regulations was fined $25 for the first offense, and expulsion could 
result from a second offense. In addition, fines of $5 per bird were en- 


forced for shooting song birds. During the waterfowl season, it was prohib- 
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Eastward view of Grand Island Lodge, 27 October 1990. 


Figure 37. 
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ited for anyone to drive ducks towards the hunters. Violations of any of 
the club’s rules were either accompanied by fines or other penalties fixed 
by the Board of Directors (Organization By-Laws 1914). 

During the duck season in the early 1900s, members of the Grand Island 
Lodge would typically arrive the day before a hunt. They would arrive at 
the club house in time to unpack and gather around the dinner table with 
other members and guests for the evening meal, which was usually catered 
from Chicago. After supper, everyone drew a number, which represented the 
order of selection for hunting locations and pushers for the next morning. 
Blind selections were not made until the morning of the hunt when each 
hunter could check the weather conditions and seek the advice of his pusher 
(Heilner 1943). The pushers, who were paid $2 per day with board, would 
tend to the decoys (live and wooden), guide during the hunt, and clean the 
hunter’s boat, gun, and game after returning to the club house (Organization 
By-Laws 1914) (Fig. 38). Cave (1918:211) stated, "... mallard shooting 
alone is worth the price of admission..." One hunter was reported to have 
killed eleven limits of "greenheads" in succession, and another gentleman 
was said to have taken a daily bag of fifteen ducks in fifteen minutes (Fig. 
39). Hunters were usually done shooting by noon. After lunch at the club 
house, some members would pursue northern bobwhite and jacksnipe while 
others would rest before enjoying a night of raccoon hunting on this 
sportsman’s paradise (Cave 1918). In addition to fine waterfowl hunting, 
the club also provided excellent opportunities for bass fishing, wildlife 
photography, and bird watching. 

The "largest island in the Illinois River" continues to provide a 


great deal of outdoor enjoyment to its thirteen members representing part of 
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Figure 38. Pushers setting out wooden decoys on the Grand Island Lodge. 
(Photo provided by the Grand Island Lodge.) 
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Figure 39. Member of the Grand Island Lodge hunting ducks in the early 1900s. 
(Photo provided by the Grand Island Lodge.) 
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the original families who purchased the island (Hatton 1986). Many of the 
club’s regulations established in the 1914 by-laws are still enacted. 
Wooden double-bow boats are used and no motors are allowed on much of the 
club. Water levels are managed for production of moist-soil plants and 
a large rest area hosting thousands of ducks is maintained on Jack Lake 
during the hunting season. On 29 November 1967, 277,000 ducks were censused 
on Jack Lake. The historic waterfowl hunting tradition is alive and well at 
the Grand Island Lodge. 
Crane Lake Game Preserve 

The Crane Lake Game Preserve was established in 1912 by Chicago busi- 
nessmen who purchased the property from the legendary Powers brothers 
(Embree 1962). The original property consisted of approximately 2,000 acres 
(810 ha) of bottomland, which included Crane Lake proper, located at the 
confluence of the I1linois and Sanqencnman ree An additional 1,000 acres 
(405 ha) was acquired in the 1940s. Currently, the 3,000 acre (1,215 ha) 
preserve is composed of 500 acres (202 ha) of crop land, an 800-acre (324- 
ha) lake, and 1,700 acres (688 ha) of bottomland timber and marsh (H. S. 
Peacock, unpubl. data). 

During the club’s infancy, members would either stay in rooms at the 
club house or in a tent-like structure with a rough pine floor heated by a 
wood burning stove. Eventually cabins for individual members were con- 
structed with fireplaces, coal burning stoves, and hot-water heaters in the 
bathrooms. Without insulation, these structures were quite drafty during 
the winter, but they did provide relief for some from the dormitory style of 
the club house (Embree 1962). Today members still enjoy their own comfort- 


able private cabin (Fig. 40). Another cabin serves as the meeting area. 
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Figure 40. Aerial view of the Crane Lake Game Preserve buildings and grounds 
in October 1949 (Anderson 1959). 
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There has been a duck-picking facility in the basement of the caretaker’s 
cabin for several decades. 

During the early 1900s, the journey to the preserve was difficult for 
many of its members. Typically, the mode of transportation was by rail, and 
the trip from Chicago to the club house took approximately thirteen hours. 
Members and guests departed Chicago by train about 10:00 to 10:30 p.m. and 
arrived in Springfield around 6:30 or 7:00 a.m. From Springfield, a train 
departed at 9:00 or 9:15 a.m. and arrived in Havana at 10:30 a.m. from where 
a one-hour, 20-mile (32 km) trip by auto was taken to the club property. 

The remainder of the trip to the club house was usually made with a horse 
drawn wagon over the sand roads and through the deep mud (Embree 1962). 

Prior to 1935, baiting was quite common on the Crane Lake Game Pre- 
serve. Embree (1962:4) reported that "twice a day, about mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon, our model T Ford truck would start out from the barn with 
shelled corn and chopped-up corn cobs in bags, to be distributed around the 
blinds and on the banks in the marsh area. Up to 10,000 bu were fed during 
a long season." Live decoys were also commonly used during this period as 
well. Hunters on the preserve used trapped and injured birds attached to a 
weighted tether in front of their blinds to attract ducks within gun range 
(Embree 1962). 

The use of pushers was another common practice on the Crane Lake 
property. Some of their responsibilities included transporting the hunter 
and his equipment to the blind, setting up the decoys, and retrieving the 
downed birds. Pushers were expected to retrieve the birds because dogs were 
seldom used in those days (Embree 1962). 


Hunting rules for current members are rather strict. Hunting is still 
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prohibited on much of Crane Lake. Managing Crane Lake as a refuge has 
created a major rest area for migratory waterfowl (Fig. 41). On 14 December 
1941, 400,000 mallards were censused on Crane Lake. In more recent years, 
218,000 ducks, mostly mallards, were counted on the lake on 22 November 
1977. Hunting is only allowed in the marshes and sloughs around the lake’s 
periphery. Hunting areas are not disturbed before sunrise. No one is 
allowed to shoot after 12 o’clock unless they did not hunt in the morning 
and the area they are hunting is not scheduled for the following morning 
(H.S. Peacock, pers. commun.). 

Current management practices of the Crane Lake Game Preserve are 
conducted by the superintendent, Dwayne Taylor, who is the only full time 
employee. Dwayne is the third generation of his family to manage the club. 
Thomas Taylor followed Earkie Lippert as superintendent of the club and 
remained until 1939. Basil Taylor (pers. commun.), Dwayne’s father, was 
superintendent of the club from 1939 to 1966. Revenues generated from 
farming the tillable property and occasional logging operations have allowed 
the club to be self-sustaining. Water levels are controlled through the use 
of levees, tubes, and pumps to promote the growth of moist-soil plants and 
other natural vegetation. Japanese millet, buckwheat, and field corn are 
planted as supplemental food sources to natural foods (H.S. Peacock, pers. 
commun.). 

The well-managed Crane Lake Game Preserve has been the haunt of many 
waterfowlers during its eighty years of existence. Some members have trav- 
eled as far as New York and Florida to hunt the corn-fed mallards of the 
Illinois River valley. However, the Crane Lake Preserve not only provides 
excellent hunting opportunities for its (12) members and their guests, but 


it also provides a large rest area and high quality feeding grounds for the 
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Figure 41. Westward view of Crane Lake in October 1950. This lake has been 
an important rest area for waterfowl for many years. 
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benefit of waterfowl and other wildlife resources. 
Wild Wing Lodge 

The Wild Wing Lodge originated in 1913 when some members of the Sanga- 
nois Club leased 500 acres (202 ha) of ground. This land and some addition- 
al property was subsequently purchased by Wild Wing members. The property 
was originally a goose-hunting field, but it quickly became a prime duck 
shooting area. Shortly thereafter, a lodge and other facilities were con- 
structed (Cowles 1944). 

The club was located just above the confluence of the Sangamon and 
Illinois rivers in Mason County (Fig. 42). The Wild Wing Lodge property was 
adjacent to the site where four men shot a world’s record bag of 867 ducks 
in a single day in 1901. The notoriety from this record bag may have en- 
couraged authorities to set the legal daily limit at fifty ducks in Illinois 
in 1903 (Table 2). 

Hunting began in 1914 at Wild Wing Lodge (Cowles 1944). The members 
were very thorough in recording harvest numbers and statistics. Thomas 
(1988c:10) wrote: "We suspect more than one of the Wild Wing Lodge club 
members were either accountants or auditors, judging from the way they kept 
such meticulous accounts of their days in the blind." The club harvested 
its highest number of ducks in 1929 when 5,670 ducks were shot out of a 
possible 6,440, or 88% of the maximum limit. This 1929 harvest included an 
average of 23.6 birds per hunter per day for 240 gun days with an average of 
2.2 shooters per day. In 1929, Charles Pike killed 697 ducks in 26 days 
averaging 26.8 birds per day. During 1939-1943, 172 shooters at the best 
blind -- known as the mud hole -- bagged 1,278 ducks averaging 7.4 per 
hunter (Cowles 1944). Such records provide information on the "good old 


days" of waterfowl hunting. 
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Southwest view of wetlands in the vicinity of the former Wild Wing 
Lodge near the confluence of the Sangamon and Illinois rivers in Mason County, 
27 October 1990. (Photo by Max Schnorf.) 


Figure 42. 
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Members of Wild Wing Lodge experienced some notable hunts. Three of 
the more memorable goose hunts involved N.L. Hoyt, a charter member of the 
club. Hoyt and John Budde shot 21 geese before 7:30 a.m. on 16 November 
1919; two weeks later, they took 23 geese and 17 mallards. On 5 November 
1922, Hoyt and Henry Taylor, Jr. bagged 23 geese and 16 ducks prior to 7:45 
a.m. (Thomas 1988c). Other fireside waterfowl stories include, once again, 
Hoyt who killed 30 ducks in 30 minutes on 21 November 1922 and Charles 
Fernald who shot his limits of ducks, geese, and quail on the same day in 
1923. On 25 September 1928, Hoyt and Landon Hoyt, Jr. shot 45 mallards, 
northern pintails, American wigeon, and blue-winged teal in only 25 minutes. 
Finally, a remarkable record at the Wild Wing Lodge occurred in the 1935 
season when hunters shot 155 out of a possible 156 limits (Cowles 1944). 

The unfortunate member who failed to shoot his limit one day undoubtedly 
offered a multitude of explanations. 

The Wild Wing Lodge property is now part of the Sanganois Conservation 
Area, which consists of more than 10,000 acres (4,049 ha) of wildlife habi- 
tat. Waterfowl hunters continue to enjoy memorable sunrises on the same 
grounds, which produced some unforgettable experiences for men such as N.L. 
Hoyt and Charles Pike. 

Indianapolis (Thompson Lake) Rod and Gun Club- 

Approximately 56 percent (187,950 acres, 76,063 ha) of the Illinois 
River floodplain from La Salle to Grafton was occupied by 38 organized 
drainage districts by 1929 (Bellrose et. al. 1983). Many duck clubs were 
affected during this period of rapid change in the Valley. The Indianapolis 
(Thompson Lake) Rod and Gun Club was one of them. 

Thompson Lake was the largest lake connected to the Illinois River 


(State of Illinois 1911). The lake covered 1,838 acres (744 ha) in south- 
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eastern Fulton county near Havana before the diversion of Lake Michigan 
water raised midsummer river levels about 7 ft (2.1 m) in the early 1900s 
(Bellrose et. al. 1983). It was part of a chain of lakes along the west 
side of the Illinois River in which a person supposedly could row a boat 
from one lake to another for nearly 30 miles (48 km) (Stufflebeam 1968). 
Thompson Lake was approximately five miles (8 km) long, one-half (0.4 km) to 
one mile (0.8 km) wide, and ranged up to 8 ft (2.5 m) deep. The lake’s 
bottom sloped gradually toward the middle which caused the largest part of 
the lake to be shallow. Around the outer edge of Thompson Lake were flats 
that produced dense growths of bulrushes and other vegetation, primarily 
smartweeds and pondweeds (Fig. 43). Most of the lake was free from vegeta- 
tion, and the water was clear except when inundated by flood waters from the 
Illinois River (Craig 1898). 

In 1915, Thompson Lake was referred to as "the greatest, if not the 
most valuable, body of water within the State of Illinois" by the Rivers and 
Lake Commission (Thompson 1988:102). Some claimed that Thompson Lake was 
the Inland Fishing Capital of the World and, as a result, Havana became 
known as the Fishing Capital of the Illinois River (Oswalt 1972). The lake 
acquired these accolades by hosting large amounts of aquatic vegetation and 
plankton important to the breeding and rearing of the Illinois River fishes. 
In the early 1900s, commercial fishermen were reported to have caught 
180,000 1b (81,818 kg) of fish in Thompson Lake from one haul of the net 
(Mason County Democrat 1976). In 1908, twelve million 1b (5.5 million kg) 
of fish were shipped from markets in the Havana area (Oswalt 1972). 

With its lush vegetation, aquatic life, and strategic location at the 
confluence of the Spoon and Illinois rivers, Thompson Lake was an important 


waterfowl migration area. Hallock (1877:46) described Thompson Lake and 
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Figure 43. A glimpse of the renowned Thompson Lake in 1894, the largest and 
reputedly most biologically-productive bottomland lake in the Illinois Valley. 
(Photo provided by Virginia Karl.) 
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other bottomland lakes just north of Havana as "the most noted sporting 
grounds in Central Illinois, if not the whole state" and game was “of great 
variety and abundance." Thompson (1988:78) claimed that the game consisted 
of "numerous species of ducks, geese, a remarkable diversity of other wild- 
fowl and fish, together with small fur-bearing mammals." Strode (1893:88- 
89), while on an outing at Thompson Lake, observed the following: "We were 
back in the timber about 200 yards from the edge of the lake, but could see 
glimpses of the water glistening through the trees. The noise and fuss of 
the waterfowl we could plainly hear. Going out where we could have an 
unobstructed view we were surprised at the great numbers of waterfowl. 
There were simply square acres of the lake’s surface, covered with ducks, 
geese and brant." As Strode and his companions attempted to bag some of the 
birds, he continued, "the report of the guns, as it reverberated over the 
water, caused thousands of ducks and geese to take to the wing; the air was 
black in every direction with great circling flocks." 

Thompson Lake attracted sportsmen from throughout the state and coun- 
try who wanted’ to experience the outstanding hunting and fishing opportuni- 
ties the lake offered. Nicholas and Jacob Prickett were the first to take 
advantage of this cornucopia of wildlife when they purchased the lake at a 
tax sale. They operated the grounds as a hunting and fishing resort. The 
Pricketts owned the property until 1897 when they sold it for $15,000 to 
William Fitzhenry who continued the hunting and fishing operation (Depler 
1973). In 1901, a group from Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Indiana, pur- 
chased Thompson Lake and leased other parcels of land between Liverpool and 
Havana encompassing 3,400 acres (1,377 ha). The following year, the new 
owners incorporated to form the iaeienentl fi Rod and Gun Club (Thompson 


1988) (Fig. 44). 
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Figure 44. Thompson Lake as it appeared from the club house of the 
Indianapolis Rod and Gun Club, ca. 1915-1920 (Parmalee and Loomis 1969:28). 
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The Indianapolis (Thompson Lake) Rod and Gun Club register, which 
covered the years of 1901 to 1923, contained some information on the numbers 
and species of ducks harvested. L.C. Cline and John Wright of Indianapolis 
were consistent in recording their bag limits. John Wright harvested 353 
ducks between 1 October -11 December 1906. He bagged 107 birds during 12-19 
September 1908. L.C. Cline shot a total of 75 ducks (mallards, teals, 
northern pintails, and lesser scaups) on 23-25 November 1909. Cline had his 
best three-day shoot during the spring of 1913 when 94 ducks fell to his 
gun. A typical daily harvest per hunter averaged between 20 and 30 ducks 
throughout the club’s history. J.C. Penney was a guest at the club on 2 
October 1904. 

Relationships became strained between local sportsmen and the wealthy 
non-residents who were purchasing their favorite hunting and fishing areas 
to establish private clubs. To add to the frustration of local sportsmen, 
the private clubs would draw large numbers of waterfowl to their area by 
baiting. In order to maintain an abundant supply of ducks and geese, the 
private clubs hunted their areas only on selected weekdays. They also hired 
men to shoot the public areas which encouraged the waterfowl to move to the 
clubs (Thompson 1988). 

The owners of the Indianapolis Rod and Gun Club experienced problems 
with commercial fishermen and market hunters poaching on their property. On 
two different occasions, the landowners attempted to obtain a court order 
prohibiting public use of the lake. They were defeated on both occasions 
(Depler 1973). The courts determined that the lake was a navigable body of 
water in connection with the Illinois River, thus placing ownership to the | 
State of Illinois and opening the lake to public use (State of Illinois 
1911). Joy Morton, a Chicagoan who founded the Morton Salt Company and a 
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member of the club, began buying up shares in the club in 1908 as member 
interest began to wane (Regenos and Regenos 1973). Morton believed that the 
land would be more productive if it were drained and developed into a farm 
(Oswalt 1972). The Thompson Lake Drainage and Levee District was organized 
in 1915. A long and heated battle that culminated in the Supreme Court 
ensued, but Morton was successful in obtaining a permanent injunction 
against trespassing (Thompson 1988). For the first time in almost 50 years 
of controversy debating whether Thompson Lake was private or public proper- 
ty, the Supreme Court declared that the lake and surrounding property were 
no longer public domain. The drainage and levee district spent nearly 
$46,000 in attorney’s fees and court costs to acquire this edict. Now, the 
largest lake in the valley, although once considered navigable, was legally 
declared private property. 

Morton offered to sell 7,000 acres (2,834 ha) of the Thompson Lake 
property to the City of Havana for $85,000 in 1920 or 1921, but the city 
declined the opportunity (F.D. Loomis, pers. commun.). The desecration of 
Thompson Lake began in 1923 with the construction of 13.5 miles (21.6 km) of 
levees, the clearing of over 1,700 acres (688 ha) of timber, and the pumping 
of 3,600 acres (1,457 ha) of water into the Illinois River (Thompson 1989). 
One of the final entries made in the Indianapolis (Thompson Lake) Rod and 
Gun Club register and signed by Joy Morton stated: "April 26, 1923 - The day 
we decided upon the final plan for Thompson Lake Farms." This entry spelled 
the end to what was considered the best bottomland lake in terms of fish and 
wildlife populations in the Illinois River valley. On 15 May 1924, J.D. 
McHose of Havana wrote a letter to R.E. Richardson, a biologist at the 
Illinois Natural History Field Station near Thompson Lake. The letter 


included the following: "We have all the water out of Thompson Lake now. We 
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were delayed in pumping it all out on account of the fish. They got out 
600,000 pounds. The rest died (twice as many)." Thompson Lake had become 
Thompson Lake Farms, and in 1924, the soil was tilled for the first time by 
Grover Post (Oswalt 1972). 

Today, the Thompson Lake bed provides the fertile base for grain crops 
produced by The Norris Farms. The remaining sportsmen who hunted and fished 
this paradise 70 years ago vividly remember experiences the lake and its 
adjacent habitats provided. Ever since Thompson Lake was drained, there has 
been public clamoring for its restoration. Bellrose and Rollings (1949:4) 
wrote: "Many groups of Illinois citizens interested in conservation, agri- 
culture, and civic affairs have questioned the wisdom of spending huge 
public sums to maintain agriculture in river bottomlands. For years, con- 
servation groups have pointed to the recreational value of these lands in 
the natural state." In recent years, public interest in reestablishing 
Thompson Lake has encouraged state and federal agencies to evaluate the 
possibility of restoring Thompson Lake and its former companion wetlands. 
With continued public interest, the possibility exists for waterfowl to once 
again grace the presence of "the greatest, if not the most valuable, body of 
water within the State of Illinois." 

MALLARD FARMS 

There are duck clubs in the Illinois Valley that provide critical 
habitat for waterfowl and have excellent hunting but were established well 
after the turn of the century. Mallard Farms is one such club. 

Herman Root from Chicago began hunting ducks in the early 1930s with 
Fred Coleman, a decoy and boat maker from Hennepin, at his day shooting 
operation on Coleman Lake. After a period of years, Herman moved down river 


to hunt the Round Pond Club, which is now part of the Marshall County State 
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Fish and Wildlife Area. Herman’s son, Randy, began hunting ducks with his 
father in 1950 at the age of six on the islands near Chillicothe. Randy 
became a victim of the contagious and incurable disease known to ardent 
waterfowlers as "Duck Fever" while hunting on the islands, at the newly 
established Marshall County area, and at the Crow Creek Gun Club. 

Herman Root purchased a 140-acre (56.7 ha) farm in the Partridge 
Drainage District north of Spring Bay. Beginning in 1960, Root and his 
family enjoyed hunting ducks from two blinds in small timber holes with 
artesian wells and a shoreline river blind. The Roots eventually acquired 
additional property adjacent to the original site. Randy completed his 
formal education specializing in waterfowl and combined this knowledge with 
his years of experience to design the layout of Mallard Farms (Fig. 45). 
Construction of subimpoundments with water control enabled food crops to be 
grown for ducks. The blossoming of Mallard Farms into one of the premier 
clubs in the history of the Illinois Valley was a result of creative, well- 
designed, and intensive management. 

The key ingredients to the success of Mallard Farms are food, minimal 
disturbance, and secure feeding, loafing, resting, and roosting areas. The 
heart of the club consists of 100 acres (40.5 ha) subdivided into 12 subim- 
poundments, which provide 85 acres (34.4 ha) for crops (Fig. 46). Surround- 
ing fields are left untilled for field feeding ducks and geese and pits are 
available to hunt geese. Most subimpoundments have one blind; the largest 
compartment has four blinds. Root plants 45 acres (18.2 ha) of field corn, 
20 acres (8.1 ha) of sweet corn, and 20 acres (8.1 ha) of buckwheat in the 
subimpoundments to attract ducks. The crops are fertilized and irrigated to 
insure maximum food production every year. Water control in the spring is 


also critical for planting crops at the optimum time for good crop yields. 
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Figure 45. Randy Root and son, Loren, working a flock of ducks at Mallard 
Farms. 
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Figure 46. The managed subimpoundments of Mallard Farms with Upper Peoria 
Lake in the background. (Photo by Max Schnorf. ) 
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A consistent, dependable food supply encourages the return each fall 
of the same ducks and also attracts their new companions on the southward 
migration. Generally, Root can depend on production per acre of 150-200 bu 
(5.3-7.1 cu m) of corn, 40-50 bu (1.4-1.8 cu m) of sweet corn, and 25 bu 
(0.9 cu m) of buckwheat. Fertilizer usually does not increase the buckwheat 
yield. Root is continually evaluating different hybrids of field corn not 
only for production, but also for strong root systems and stalks and resist- 
ance to corn borers, factors important to the length of time the plants 
remain standing while flooded. In 1991, Root planted nine different varie- 
ties of corn in the subimpoundments. 

The various subimpoundments are flooded at different times thereby 
insuring a constant supply of food throughout the hunting season. The water 
is pumped from two wells. Control structures, a lift pump, and under ground 
piping allow water to flow among the various compartments. Planting buck- 
wheat and sweet corn in conjunction with field corn provides additional 
benefits and opportunities to the club and waterfowl. Ducks, especially 
northern pintails and American wigeon, are attracted to the buckwheat and 
sweet corn early in the season. Ducks select these crops first for various 
reasons. Both buckwheat and sweet corn have very poor stalks and, accord- 
ingly, the plants do not stand well in water. As a result, large open water 
areas are created where ducks are afforded good visibility and probably a 
feeling of security. The ducks use these open water areas for loafing and 
resting in mild weather. Ducks come back to these open water areas before 
they return to flooded field corn. The seeds of buckwheat and sweet corn 
are more accessible to ducks than grain on ears of field corn, which appar- 
ently only mallards, American black ducks, and wood ducks are able to remove 


from the cob in an upright position. Ducks may prefer buckwheat and sweet 
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corn during the mild weather often present early in the hunting season. 
Mallards frequently do not return to the flooded field corn, until late 
afternoon on warm days. As the buckwheat and sweet corn disappear, mallards 
begin feeding on the high yielding, high energy field corn, which is flooded 
to ear level. The flooded field corn also is used for roosting by ducks. 

If cold weather freezes the water, several water holes are maintained by 
pumping to attract the ducks. Root also maintains feeding areas after the 
hunting season and during spring migration to insure that ducks maintain 
good body condition. 

Mallard Farms is strategically located near the Woodford County rest 
area on Upper Peoria Lake. Many of the ducks trade between the rest area 
and the feeding areas on Mallard Farms. Root also rests his club so that 
the ducks are not disturbed while feeding, loafing, and roosting on his 
managed area. Hunting does not begin at the club until well after sunrise 
when typically 15-25 shooters are transported by a pickup truck to some of 
the 16 blinds best suited to existing wind and other climatic variables. 
Birds flushed in daylight with the reduced disturbance resulting from a 
vehicle are more likely to return to decoy spreads. Duck club personnel 
have known for decades that birds flushed in the dark or early dawn by 
gunshots are hesitant to return. Shooting is always over by noon, usually 
well before, and the ducks are allowed to return peacefully and spend the 
afternoon and night on the area. The club is generally hunted four mornings 
a week, Tuesday, Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday, in order to provide ample 
rest for some mornings during the season. Disturbances at the feeding areas 
occur only during hunting. 

Mallard Farms incorporates other practices which insure hunting suc- 


cess. In the compartments planted to corn, buckwheat is sown in front of 
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the blinds to provide an open area for decoy placement, good visibility of 
decoys to returning ducks, and efficient retrieval of downed birds. A 
knowledgeable and capable pusher is assigned to each blind with two or three 
hunters. A retriever is also present at each blind (Fig. 47). Decoy 
spreads are carefully placed in the open areas in front of blinds before the 
hunt and are picked up after the shoot. Every effort is made to retrieve 
downed birds by the dogs and guides. Although ducks are not shot over 
flooded standing corn, downed birds reaching the corn often make their way 
to the levees of the subimpoundments where they are easily found by the 
retrievers. Communication between blinds is facilitated by portable radios. 
This communication increases the efficiency of the hunt by aiding in moving 
hunters, watching birds that sail, and leaving the hunting area as soon as 
possible. Maintenance to pumps and water control structures is done immedi- 
ately after the hunt to minimize disturbance. 

Usually each fall over 60,000 ducks are censused on Mallard Farms and 
in its vicinity. The amount of food this number of waterfowl consume is 
enormous. Root estimates that he grows at least a half million pounds 
(227,273 kg) of duck feed each year. In some years with high duck numbers, 
even the abundant supply provided by the club becomes depleted near the end 
of the season. At times ducks can be seen flying from Mallard Farms to feed 
at other clubs or in harvested corn fields. 

The annual harvest at Mallard Farms from 1979-1984 when the limit was 
four mallards and the season was 50 days ranged between 1,600-2,200 ducks. 
Hunters typically shot their daily limit and hunter success in bagging their 
limit from 1970-1990 averaged 94%, undoubtedly the highest value for a 
private duck club in Illinois. Mallards comprised 89% of the harvest for 


the past 20 years and drakes represented a commendable 96% of the mallards 
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Figure 47. Yellow Labrador, Maverick, retrieving a duck at the north 
buckwheat blind at Mallard Farms. 
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bagged. For the past few years, a $10 fee has been assessed for shooting a 
hen of any species except northern pintails for which there was a $20 con- 
tribution. Accrued funds were donated to Ducks Unlimited and the North 
American Wildlife Foundation’s "Adopt a Pothole" program. Large flocks of 
ducks are allowed to work without shooting and skybusting is not permitted. 
As a result of the high number of ducks feeding on the area and Root’s 
appreciation of waterfowl, only steel shot has been used since 1978, many 
years before it was legally required in 1986. 

A discussion of Mallard Farms would not be complete without mentioning 
the colorful clientele who have frequented the club. One such notable 
person was Dr. Robert L. May, commonly known as "Doc." Doc May grew up 
among the flocks of Canada geese wintering in southern Illinois in the 1920s 
but practiced dentistry later in life in Peoria. An ardent waterfowler, Doc 
lived for the return of the fall passage each October and spent many sun- 
rises in blinds and pits. When Doc passed away in 1986, he bequested that 
his friends at Mallard Farms spread his ashes in front of his favorite 
blind, the north bullsprings, so that he could continue to share the com- 
radeship and experiences of ensuing duck seasons. Doc still hunts with his 
buddies as the mallards drop into the decoys at the north bullsprings. 

The success story of Mallard Farms is encouraging for the future of 
quality duck shooting in the Illinois Valley. A day at this club encompass- 
es hearing the invigorating, raucous calls of hundreds of "susies" at day- 
break, witnessing while enroute to the blinds wave after wave of ducks 
rising from the flooded fields and flying toward the river, beholding flocks 
of mallards peeling into the blocks, and observing thousands of birds which 
at times blacken the sky funneling into the flooded fields for seemingly 


countless hours as the afternoon grows old (Fig. 48). These experiences 
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Figure 48. Waterfowl funneling into Mallard Farms on an afternoon in 
late November (Photo provided by Mallard Farms. ) 
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allow one to capture the thought that time has stood still and the historic 
heartbeat of the Illinois Valley is once more throbbing with excitement. 
Root’s main objective at Mallard Farms is to give back to the waterfowl 
resource more than the club takes. This concern for the waterfowl resource 
and the wise management practices demonstrated at Mallard Farms and many 
other clubs in the renowned Illinois Valley will carry successful duck 
shooting in the traditional sense into the twenty-first century (Fig. 


49). 
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Figure 49. Sportsmen experiencing the sun setting in the glory- days of water- 
fowl hunting in the Illinois River valley. (Photo provided by the Grand 
Island Lodge. ) 
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LEAD POISONING IN ILLINOIS WATERFOWL 


William L. Anderson and Stephen P. Havera 


For more than a century, waterfowl have ingested spent lead shot while 
feeding and suffered lead poisoning as a result (Phillips and Lincoln 
1930:164). First noticed in Texas about 1874, the disease was documented jin 
North Carolina before 1901, in Washington before 1908, in Virginia and Utah in 
1915, in Indiana, Oregon, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Michigan by 1928, and in 
South Dakota by 1935 (Bellrose 1959:238-239). The first recorded lead poison- 
ing die-off in Illinois occurred in January 1940 along the Illinois River at 
Henry and consisted of 200-300 mallards (Bellrose 1959:240). 

In his definitive study of lead poisoning, Bellrose concluded that 
annual losses attributable to lead poisoning totaled 2-3% of the fall popula- 
tion of waterfowl in North America, the disease occurred more commonly in the 
Mississippi Flyway than in the other flyways, and the mallard -- the most 
heavily hunted species -- was the principal victim (Bellrose 1959:282). His 
estimates of losses among the fall population of mallards were 4% in the 
Mississippi Flyway and 3-4% in the other three flyways. 

Most die-offs from lead poisoning occur during the late fall and early 
winter months after the close of the hunting season (Bellrose 1959:246). At 
that time, waterfowl return to feed in areas that have been hunted and where 
spent shot is plentiful. Because waterfowl make limited use of those areas 
during the hunting season, the food supply often remains relatively abundant 
and proves attractive when the hunting season ends (Fig.la and lb). 

Clinical symptoms of lead poisoning in waterfowl] have been described in 
numerous publications (e.g., Sanderson and Bellrose 1986), but some typical 


effects of the disease are shown in Figure 2. In recent studies, neurological 
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Figure la. Waterfowl ingest spent shot by feeding in hunted areas. In the 
two photos above, hunters discharge shot into waterfowl habitat. A spread of 


decoys is shown in each situation. 
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Figure 1b. During the hunting season, waterfowl feed in hunted areas before 
and after legal shooting hours. In addition, ducks and geese often feed in 
these areas after the hunting season. Because spent shot is plentiful in 
these situations, the birds are particularly vulnerable to lead poisoning. 
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Figure 2. Indications of lead poisoning in waterfowl: (a) birds dying in 
hunted areas, (b) wings assuming a "roof-shaped" position over the back, (c) 
reduction in body weight, (d) food impaction of the proventriculus, (e) 
ingested shot in a duck gizzard, and (f) ingested shot in the gizzard of a 
duck as shown by X-ray. Photo (b) from Friend 1987; (c), (d), and (f) from 


Jordan and Bellrose 1951. 
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dysfunctions and other sublethal consequences of lead poisoning in waterfowl 
have been described (Finley et al. 1976; Dieter and Finley 1978; Dieter 1979; 
Roscoe et al. 1979; Sanderson et al. 1981; Rocke and Samuel 1991). The endan- 
gered bald eagle, a winter resident in Illinois (Havera and Kruse 1988), also 
suffers from lead poisoning acquired by ingesting shot as it feeds on hunter- 
crippled and lead-poisoned waterfowl (U.S. Department of the Interior 1986). 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has determined that the use of lead 
shot in waterfowl hunting posses an unnecessary risk to certain migratory 
birds, especially waterfowl and bald eagles (U.S. Department of the Interior 
1986). Accordingly, waterfowl hunting throughout the U.S. was converted to 
nontoxic (steel) shot beginning in the early 1970’s and culminating with the 
1991 season (Fig. 3). In Illinois, nontoxic shot was first required in 1977, 
was used at low levels from 1979 through 1984, and then at relatively high and 


progressively increasing levels to 1991 (Fig. 3). 


Spent Shot in Soil and Sediment 

When soil samples were taken during April-May 1982 to determine the 
incidence of shotgun pellets, the Casey Fork Subimpoundment at Rend Lake had 
an abundance of spent shot (Anderson 1982). An average of 37,700 pellets, 
which equates to 1 pellet per 1.16 square feet of soil or sediment, was found 
per acre. Spent shot was most abundant, averaging 75,800 pellets per acre, in 
a flooded field that had been fallow the previous growing season. Spent shot 
was also abundant, averaging 36,900 pellets per acre, in an unflooded corn 
field, which was used as a firing line by goose hunters. In two less heavily 
hunted fields, spent shot averaged 16,600 and 21,800 pellets per acre, respec- 


tively. 
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On two private hunting clubs in Lee County in August-September 1990, 
spent shot in the sediment of ponds averaged 39,500 pellets per acre and 
ranged from 0 to 156,800 per acre (Zielske 1991). One site, located down 
range from a former clay target facility, contained an average of 2.1 million 
pellets per acre -- 49 per square foot. Plans to convert this site to a 
wetland were abandoned. 

For purposes of comparison, we offer earlier data on the incidence of 
spent shot on waterfowl hunting areas outside of Illinois. The abundance of 
spent shot in soil on 24 areas in seven states and provinces ranged from 0 to 
118,048 pellets per acre, with a median of 20,255 per acre (Bellrose 
1959:251). Approximately 30,000 pellets per acre were estimated for soils at 
Catahoula Lake, Louisiana, in 1963 (Wills and Glasgow 1964), and an estimated 
23,000 to 122,000 pellets per acre were present in front of duck blinds at the 
Duck Creek Wildlife Area in Missouri (Fredrickson et al. 1977). In the Pacif- 
ic Flyway, the soil in 8 of 25 national wildlife refuges had pellet densities 
in excess of 100,000 per acre in 1974-1977; Grizzly Island Wildlife Management 
Area in California had a density of 435,000 pellets per acre (U.S. Department 
of the Interior 1986:III-16). Although the number of lead shot in soil that 
constitute a hazard to waterfowl has not been defined, we believe the thresh- 
old is about 20,000 pellets per acre or about 1 pellet per 2 square feet of 
soil. When shot accumulates to that level, mallards and other species that 
forage several inches into sediment can be expected to ingest spent shot at 
relatively high rates. The die-offs of 3,400-3,500 Canada geese at Horseshoe 
Lake (Alexander County) and Union County refuges during January-February 1977 
occurred on areas that had 17,424 and 44,431 spent pellets per acre, respec- 


- tively (Esslinger and Klimstra 1983). 
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Ingested Shot 

The most widely-used indicator of lead poisoning in waterfowl is the 
incidence of ingested shot in the gizzard. After they are collected from 
hunter-harvested birds, the gizzards are opened and their contents examined 
for shot. Proper procedures such as X ray or fluoroscopy must be used to 
avoid missing shot, and care must be taken to distinguish between ingested and 
shot-in pellets (Montalbano and Hines 1978, Anderson and Havera 1985). When 
compared with the incidence of above-background concentrations of lead in 
blood, ingested shot provides conservative estimates of the prevalence of lead 
poisoning in waterfowl populations (Anderson and Havera 1989:14). 

Data for the incidence of ingested shot in mallards, lesser scaups, and 
Canada geese are summarized by collection site, navigation pool, lake, or 
county (Fig. 4). For purposes of discussing lead poisoning in waterfowl, most 
-of these sites may be thought of as ecological "units." 

Incidence of Ingested Shot During Fall. The incidence of ingested shot 
in 13,779 mallards harvested throughout the state in 1979-1985 averaged 5.9% 
(Table 1). The incidence in mallards harvested along the upper Mississippi 
River during that period averaged 4.1%. Rates were >5.0% for Pools 12, 16, 
and 25, and 1.1-4.3% for the other six navigation pools. The incidence of 
ingested shot in mallards harvested along the Illinois River averaged 7.6% and 
was >5.0% in all areas sampled. In northeastern Illinois, incidences averaged 
3.4%, with a high of 5.0% in McHenry County. Rates were 3.2-3.8% in Kane, 
Will, and Grundy counties. In central and southern Illinois, the incidence of 
ingested shot in mallards averaged 5.1%. Incidences were >5.0% for Oakwood 
Bottoms in Jackson County and for Horseshoe Lake in Madison County. Ingested 


shot occurred at rates of 2.4-4.3% on the other seven areas sampled (Table 2). 
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Figure 4. Areas where gizzards were collected from waterfowl, 1979-1985. 
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Table 1. Incidence of ingested shotgun pellets in mallards harvested 
in Illinois, 1979-1985 hunting seasons. 


Number Number with Pellets Percent 
of with 
Location Gizzards Lead Steel Both Total Pellets 
Upper Mississippi River 
Pool 12 96 2 | 2 5 ae 
Pool 13 1,196 / 12 3 52 4.3 
Pool 16 295 15 0 0 15 ye 
Pool 17 283 4 0 0 4 1.4 
Pool 18 280 6 ] 0 7 225 
Pool 21 140 2 ] 0 3 254 
Pool 22 95 0 i 0 1 iA 
Pool 24 535 9 2 0 11 251 
Pool 25 576 41 5 ] 47 8.2 
Total 3,496 116 23 6 145 4.1 
Illinois River 
Peoria Pool, upper 1,049 59 10 5 74 et 
Peoria Pool, lower Lda. 50 21 4 z5 6.4 
La Grange Pool, upper 1,099 54 8 1 63 atl 
La Grange Pool, lower 1,641 158 21 a 183 Direc 
Pool 26, upper 156 8 2 0 10 6.4 
Pool 26, lower? 1,093 54 S) 3 66 6.0 
Total 6,215 383 ed Ly 471 7.6 
Northeastern I]linois 
McHenry County 80 4 0 0 “ 3.0 
Kane County Ze 7 0 0 7 Sree 
Cook County 18 0 0 0 0 0.0 
Will County 80 1 2 0 3 3.8 
Grundy County 297 i 3 0 10 3.4 
Total 696 19 5 0 24 3.4 
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Table 1 - Continued. 


Number Number with Pellets Percent 
of with 
Location Gizzards Lead Steel Both Total Pellets 


Central and Southern I]linois 


Sangchris Lake 450 9 3 0 12 “ae df 
Shelbyville Lake 42 ] 0 0 ] 2.4 
Carlyle Lake Sic i3 | 0 14 3.8 
Rend Lake 884 ral 4 1 32 3.6 
Kaskaskia River? 198 2 2 1 5 2.5 
Mermet Lake 280 9 2 1 ¥2 4.3 
Oakwood Bottoms 208 10 6 1 17 8.2 
Horseshoe Lake® 625 45 22 2 69 LEO 
Monroe County S13 9 2 0 1] 320 

Total S.ale 125 42 6 173 5.1 
All areas r3y779 643 141 29 813 5.9 


4 The portion of the Illinois River downstream from La Grange Pool was 
under the influence of Lock and Dam 26 on the Mississippi River. 
St. Clair and Randolph counties. 
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Table 2. Incidence of ingested shotgun pellets in lesser scaups harvested 
in Illinois, 1979-1985 hunting seasons. 


Number Number with Pellets Percent 


of with 
Location Gizzards Lead Steel Both Total Pellets 
Mississippi River 
Pool 16 19 0 0 0 0 0.0 
Pool 18 12 0 0 0 0 680 
Pool 19 977 23 10 2 35 3.6 
Lake Michigan 24 2 0 0 2 0.0 
Calumet Lake 4 0 0 0 0 0.0 
Heidecke Lake 122 4 2 1 7 5 
Shelbyville Lake 904 40 1 4 45 50.0 
Horseshoe Lake 137 7 0 0 ¥ 5 
All areas 16385 76 13 7 96 6.9 
From Fish Hook Subimpoundment. 
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The incidence of ingested shot in 1,385 lesser scaups harvested through- 
out Illinois during 1979-1985 averaged 6.9% (Table 2). The incidence was 3.6% 
for Pool 19 on the Mississippi River, a major resting and feeding area for 
migrating diving ducks. Other incidences included 5.7% for Heidecke Lake in 
Grundy County, 5.1% for Horseshoe Lake in Madison County, and 50.0% for Shel- 
byville Lake, where about 2,000 lesser scaups and 400 ring-necked ducks were 
attracted to Japanese millet grown abundantly in the Fish Hook Subimpoundment 
in 1984. Because lesser scaups fed on abundant seeds on firm sediment in 
shallow (<6 ft) water, these birds incurred the highest ingestion rate re- 
corded in Illinois (die-offs notwithstanding). 

The incidence of ingested shot in Canada geese harvested during 1981- 
1984 was 1.2, 6.5, and 6.9%, respectively, for Rend Lake in Franklin and 
Jefferson counties, Union County Refuge, and Horseshoe Lake Refuge in Alexan- 
der County (Table 3). For the 887 geese sampled, the incidence was 5.6%. 

A historical comparison can be made with earlier data collected by 
Bellrose (1959:262-263). He reported an incidence of ingested shot in I11i- 
~ nois during 1938-1954 of 7.9% for 5,259 mallards and 11.5% for 451 lesser 
scaups. The incidence among 511 Canada geese harvested in North America 
during the same years was 0.8% (Bellrose 1959:260). A comparison can be made 
over a larger geographical area of 10-22 states during 1977-1984. _ Incidence 
of ingested shot in those areas averaged 8.1% for 81,480 mallards, 12.5% for 
5,723 lesser and greater scaups, and 4.6% for 12,201 Canada geese (Sanderson 
and Bellrose 1986: 4, 7). 

Multiple Shot Ingestion. One pellet was found in each of 75.8%, 2 pel- 
lets in each of 13.6%, and 3-21 pellets in each of 10.6% of 813 mallard giz- 


zards containing ingested shot. Values for 95 lesser scaups were 1 pellet, 
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Table 3. Incidence of ingested shotgun pellets in Canada geese harvested 


in Illinois, 1981-1984 hunting seasons. 


Location 


Rend Lake 
Union County Refuge 


Horseshoe Lake Refuge 


All areas 


a Alexander County. 


Number 
of 
Gizzards 


170 
338 
379 


887 


Number with Pellets 


Lead 


13 


Steel 


Both 
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56.8%; 2 pellets, 21.1%; and 3-9 pellets, 22.1%. Fifty Canada geese had 
ingested shot at the following rates: 1 pellet, 86.0%; 2 pellets, 6.0%; and 3- 
6 pellets, 8.0%. 

A comparison can be made with data collected by Bellrose (1959:260) 
thirty years earlier. He found the following rates among 1,159 mallards with 
ingested shot that had been collected in the United States and Canada during 
1938-1954: 1 pellet, 65.3%; 2 pellets, 16.7%; and >3 pellets, 18.6%. His 
values for lesser scaups were 1 pellet, 57.8%; 2 pellets, 16.3%; and >3 pel- 
lets, 15.9%. More recently (1974-1980), of 1,211 mallard gizzards containing 
shot collected in several states, 63.0% contained 1 pellet, 13.6% had 2 pel- 
lets, and 23.4% had >3 pellets (Sanderson and Bellrose 1986:6). 

Presence of Nontoxic Shot. Of the 813 mallard gizzards with ingested 
shot that were collected in Illinois during 1979-1985, 20.9% contained >1 
nontoxic (steel) pellets. Values for mallards along the upper Mississippi 
River were 20.0%; along the Illinois River, 18.9%; in northeastern I]linois, 
20.8%; and in central and southern Illinois, 27.7%. One or more nontoxic 
pellets were found in 20.8% of 96 lesser scaup gizzards that contained ingest- 
ed shot and in 24.0% of 50 Canada goose gizzards with ingested shot. 

On areas where nontoxic shot was used extensively for waterfowl hunting 
(required by law or used voluntarily), 46.2% of the mallards with ingested 
shot had >1 nontoxic pellets; on areas where lead shot was used, this value 
was 17.7% (Anderson and Havera 1989:14). For Canada geese, the values aver- 


aged 25.0% on steel shot areas and 0.0% on lead shot areas. 


Lead Poisoning Die-offs 
Throughout most of the 20th century, lead-poisoning deaths caused a slow 


and, for the most part, unnoticed drain on virtually all fall, winter, and 
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spring populations of waterfowl in Illinois. It was only when the death rate 
exceeded the ability of natural agents to remove the carcasses that the losses 
were recognized as a lead poisoning "die-off." 

Since 1977, when the first nontoxic shot zones were selected for water- 
fowl, there have been 13 documented cases of lead poisoning die-offs, repre- 
senting 10 different areas, in the state (Fig. 5). Although Canada geese and 
mallards were the most frequent victims, most of the other species of ducks, 
as well as coots, also died of lead poisoning. The largest die-off occurred 
on refuges in southern Illinois during January and February 1977, when an 
estimated 3,400-3,500 Canada geese succumbed. The other die-offs involved 
losses of a few dozen to 600 birds. All of the die-offs occurred during the 
winter months or early spring, and most were associated with deep snow cover- 


age and cold temperatures which place additional stresses on unhealthy birds. 


Discussion of Lead Poisoning 

Findings from the many field studies that have been conducted demon- 
strate that lead poisoning occurred throughout Illinois, the disease was more 
prevalent on some areas than others, and it periodically manifested as highly 
visible die-offs. The findings also demonstrate that most groups of water- 
fowl -- dabbling ducks, diving ducks, and geese -- are susceptible to lead 
poisoning. The disease did not decrease in severity from 1938-54 to 1979- 
1985, and most monitoring programs underestimated its magnitude in wild popu- 
lations. 

The data on ingested shot signify waterfowl are exposed to lead poison- 
ing on virtually all areas where they are hunted in the state (Tables 1-3). 


If we use the 5.0% incidence of ingested shot in gizzards of hunter-harvested 
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Figure 5. 


were identified, 1977-1990 (Anderson and Havera 1989, Zielske 1991). 


of the die-off is given in parentheses. 
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Areas in which waterfowl] die-offs attributed to lead poisoning 
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birds as the threshold for "excessive" lead poisoning in waterfowl populations 
(U.S. Department of the Interior 1986:H-10), the following areas can be iden- 
tified as having the most severe problems: Pool 12, Pool 16, and Pool 25 on 
the Mississippi River; Peoria Pool, La Grange Pool, and Pool 26 on the I11i- 
nois River; Heidecke Lake in Grundy County; wetland habitats in McHenry Coun- 
ty; Fish Hook Subimpoundment at Shelbyville Lake; Horseshoe Lake in Madison 
County; Oakwood Bottoms in Jackson County; and Canada goose habitat in the 
vicinity of Horseshoe Lake Refuge in Alexander County and the Union County 
Refuge. The incidences of ingested shot in gizzards take on added signifi- 
cance when one considers that this procedure grossly underestimates the per- 
centage of waterfowl populations that have above-background concentrations of 
lead in blood (Anderson and Havera 1989:15). 

Although the 13 documented cases of lead poisoning die-offs of waterfowl] 
in Illinois in 1977-1990 evoked strong emotional responses from biologists and 
sportsmen alike, such deaths represent only a small portion of all birds 
falling victim to the disease. Sick birds seek isolation and dense cover 
(Sanderson and Bellrose 1986) and, consequently, are difficult to find (Hum- 
burg et al. 1983; Stutzenbaker et an 1983). To quote Sanderson and Bellrose 
(1986:16-17): 

"Dead ducks are seldom noticed in the marsh, and most 
hunters are unaware of the extensive losses of waterfowl 
caused by lead poisoning. Nevertheless, banding data 
indicate that approximately one-fourth of all ducks 
alive in September die from natural] causes within the 
year--slightly more than are killed by hunters. The 
fall population of game ducks is usually around 
90,000,000, although it declined to about 62,000,000 in 
1985. With a natural mortality rate of 22.2 percent, a 
minimum of 14,000,000 to 20,000,000 of these ducks can 


be expected to die from natural causes each year." 


These deaths remain inconspicuous as long as the number of birds dying do not 
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exceed the capabilities of scavengers and predators to remove or consume the 
carcasses. 

It has been demonstrated that the ingestion of steel shot by waterfowl 
-- and therefore the reduction of lead poisoning -- is directly related to 
the use of steel shot for waterfowl hunting (Anderson et al. 1987). Howev- 
er, spent lead pellets in nontoxic shot areas can remain potentially avail- 
able to waterfowl although cultivation reduces the availability of spent 
shot to waterfowl by >80% in some areas where cultivation is feasible 
(Fredrickson et al. 1977; Esslinger 1979). Fortunately, nontoxic shot has 
been required for all waterfowl hunting in Illinois, as well as throughout 
the United States, since the 1991 season. As duck and goose populations 
have declined and breeding, migration, and winter habitats have disappeared 
or been degraded, regulations have been modified to protect waterfowl re- 
sources. The elimination of spring shooting, baiting, and the use of live 
decoys and the implementation of the three-shell limit for shotguns were al] 
major changes to the sport hunting of waterfowl. Other than changes in bag 
limits and season lengths, no major regulations have been adopted since the 
mid-1930s. Future generations of waterfowl hunters will undoubtedly appre- 
ciate the efforts that resulted in the implementation of nontoxic shot 
regulations, thereby eventually eliminating the major man-induced disease in 


waterfowl populations. 
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Canada Geese 

The comeback of the Canada goose, particularly the Mississippi Valley 
Population (MVP), signifies one of the major success stories in wildlife 
management (Fig. 1). Along with the wood duck, Canada goose populations have 
rebounded from critically low to abundant levels. The giant Canada goose, 
once thought to be extinct, is now a nuisance animal in several metropolitan 
areas. As goose populations increased and hunting regulations were made more 
liberal, goose hunters outnumbered duck hunters in the 1990-1991 season for 
the first time in the history of Illinois (D.D. Thornburg, unpubl. infor.). 
Clearly, the Canada goose is no longer a bonus bird for duck hunters through- 
out much of the Mississippi Flyway. Management programs in I]linois have 
played an integral role in the return to prominence of the regal Canada goose. 

Canada geese in Illinois consist mainly of the MVP -- one of five man- 
agement populations of Canada geese that occur in the Mississippi Flyway 
(Table 1). Other populations of Canada geese that share the flyway include 
the Eastern Prairie Population (EPP), the Southern James Bay Population 
(SJBP), the Tall Grass Prairie Population (TGPP), and a rapidly growing popu- 
lation of semi-migratory giant Canada geese. 

The Mississippi Valley Population of Canada geese has increased from an 
apparent all-time low of 22,000 birds in 1946 to an estimated 1.4 million in 
1991 (D.D. Thornburg, pers. commun.). The MVP is the second largest manage- 
ment population of Canada geese in the United States just behind the Atlantic 
Coast Population (Bellrose and Thornburg 1987). The growth of the MVP is 
similar to increases in other populations of Canada geese in North America. 
With an estimated worldwide population of 4.8 million in 1978, numbers of 


Canada geese surpassed those of snow geese to become the most numerous 
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Figure 1. An evening flight of Canada geese at Horseshoe Lake. (Hanson and 
Smith 1950). 
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species of goose in the world (Barnard 1987). 

The successes achieved in the growth of Canada goose populations in 
recent decades are attributable to prudent management and inherent traits of 
the geese. Canada geese display a strong attachment to traditional breeding, 
migration, staging, and wintering areas. Their remote breeding grounds have 
been less degraded by man than those of ducks in the northern prairies. After 
achieving reproductive age in two or three years, their reproductive success 
is largely governed by early spring weather conditions -- such as the timing 
of snow melt -- on the breeding grounds (Raveling and Lumsden 1977). 

Racial Composition of Canada Geese in Illinois 

The Canada goose (Branta canadensis) has been associated with many names 
including cravat goose, bay goose, black-headed goose, ringneck goose, reef 
goose, gray goose, white-cheeked goose, outarde, brant, Canada, and honker 
(Elliot 1898, Bellrose 1980, Parmalee and Loomis 1969). There are, however, 
numerous distinct subspecies, or races, of Canada geese constituting the North 
American populations. Bellrose (1980) lists 11 races of Canada geese. Re- 
cently, Harold Hanson of the Illinois Natural History Survey suggested three 
main species and over 130 races of Canada geese (Nelson and Bartonek 1990). 

The Mississippi Valley Population of Canada geese, originally defined on 
the basis of wintering range (Hanson and Smith 1950, Reeves et al. 1968), 
consists mainly of the interior race (B. c. interior). Additionally, a smal] 
number of the diminutive Richardson’s Canada goose, B. c. hutchinsi7, which is 
typically associated with the Tall Grass Prairie Population, are occasionally 
found in southern Illinois, especially in early autumn. Intermingled with the 
MVP geese is a large and growing number of giant Canada geese, B. c. maxima 


(Fig. 2). Giant Canada geese, as their name suggests, are generally larger 
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Figure 2. A giant Canada goose incubating her clutch of eggs. Neck collars 
were placed on giant Canada geese in the 1980s by Illinois Department of 
Conservation staff to monitor goose movements and behavior. (Photo by M.M. 
Georgi). 
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(and also lighter in color) than the interior race. Rusch (unpubl. infor.) 
estimated from band recovery data that the harvest of Canada geese in Illinois 
from 1987-1989 consisted of 76% MVP, 16% giants, 7% EPP, and 1% SJBP. Rusch 
(unpubl. infor.) also noted that the harvest of Canada geese in Illinois 
represented by MVP birds declined from 86% for 1975-1979 to 76% in 1987-1989, 
while giants increased from 2% in 1975-1979 to 16% in 1987-1989. 

Spitzkeit and Tacha (1986) investigated the subspecific composition of 
Canada geese wintering in southern Illinois on Rend Lake, Union County Refuge, 
and Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge (CONWR). These authors reported 
that wintering geese examined were 97.0 percent B. c. interjvor, 2.8 percent B. 
Cc. maxima, and 0.2 percent B. c. hutchinsii. The subspecific composition of 
Canada geese analyzed did not vary among the refuges sampled. However, the 
make-up of the wintering population in southern I]linois is not necessarily 
representative of the state as a whole. Tacha et al. (1989) reported that the 
statewide subspecific composition of the Illinois Canada goose harvest was 82 
percent 8. c. interior, 16 percent B. c. maxima, and 2 percent B. c. hutc- 
hinsii. Subspecific composition varied among regions of the state. Over half 
the harvested Canada geese examined in the Tri-County Zone and in northeast 
Illinois were giants. Richardson’s Canada geese represented 17% of the har- 
vested geese examined throughout Central Illinois, but comprised less than 4% 
of the harvest elsewhere in the state (Tacha et al. 1989). 

The composition of the Illinois Canada goose harvest is important for 
determining appropriate harvest guidelines. Statewide quotas established by 
the Mississippi Flyway Council are intended to control the harvest of MVP 
interior Canada geese. Therefore, it is necessary to know the percentage of 


the Illinois harvest comprised by subspecies other than B. c. interior, 
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particularly the expanding giant race. 
Mississippi Valley Population 

The earliest information on MVP Canada goose populations in Illinois 
emanates from records of 19th century trappers and market hunters indicating 
that southern Illinois goose populations at that time numbered in the "many 
thousands" (Thornburg 1985). Although no exact figures are available, de- 
clines in flocks using the sand bars of the Mississippi River were noticed as 
early as 1925 (Thornburg 1985). 

The first census of Canada geese wintering in the Mississippi Flyway was 
conducted in 1936 and 47,510 birds were recorded (Jahn et al. 1954, Reeves et 
al. 1968) (Fig. 3). Reeves et al. (1968) noted that given the limited time 
over which these early surveys were conducted (4 days) and the incomplete 
coverage of wintering areas probably generated minimum estimates. Consequent- 
ly, Reeves et al. (1968) suggested that the 1936 count of 47,510 may have been 
too low, considering the count of 175,000 recorded 3 years later in 1939. 

Since its inception as a refuge in 1927, goose numbers have been moni- 
tored on Horseshoe Lake in southern Illinois (Table 2) (Fig 4). By the early 
1940s, it became apparent that numbers of wintering Canada geese were declin- 
ing in the flyway (Fig. 3), particularly in the southernmost parts of their 
range (Reeves et al. 1968). Loss of habitat along the Mississippi River and 
excessive harvests throughout the flyway were taking a heavy toll on the 
population. The 175,000 geese counted in the Mississippi Flyway in 1939 (Jahn 
et al. 1954) had decreased to 76,731 by January 1944 (Hanson and Smith 
1950:114). In January 1946, 53,530 Canada geese were counted in the flyway 
(Jahn et al. 1954) of which only 22,000 were found at Horseshoe Lake (Hanson 
and Smith 1950) (Fig. 3) (Table 2). 
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Figure 3. Numbers of Canada geese in the Mississippi flyway and southern 
Illinois in January and the Horicon area of Wisconsin in fall, 1936-1967. 
(After Reeves et al. 1968:153). 
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Table 2. 
1929 to 19549. 

Year Peak number 
1928-1929 1,000-1,900° 
1929-1930 14,000-16,000° 
1932-1933 30,000 
1940-1941 45,000 
1942-1943 55,000 
1943-1944 50,000 
1944-1945 35,000 
1945-1946 26,000 
1946-1947 
1947-1949 
1954 

a After Hanson and Smith (1950:118). 
b Leopold (1931). 
4 Uhler (1933). 


Jahn et al. (1954). 


Number of Canada geese using the Horseshoe 
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17,000 
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Canada geese wintering on the Horseshoe Lake Game Refuge. 


Figure 4. 
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Closure of the Canada goose season in the Mississippi Flyway in 1946, 
followed by subsequent years of greatly restricted season lengths and bag 
limits, harvest zones, and the creation of additional refuge areas in the 
region, successfully reduced the harvest. Goose numbers soon began to in- 
crease. The January inventory of 1948 revealed over 57,000 birds in southern 
Illinois (Hanson and Smith 1950) (Fig. 3). In January 1949, the Illinois 
population had increased to approximately 90,000, with 46,000 at Horseshoe 
Lake, 30,000 at Crab Orchard, and 12,500 at Union County (Hanson and Smith 
1950). Population growth continued into the 1950s, abetted by the new refuges 
in Wisconsin and southern Illinois (Reeves et al. 1968). 

High harvests in the Horseshoe Lake area in 1953 and again in 1957 
coupled with a sharp increase in the kill at Horicon in 1958 caused reductions 
in MVP numbers and temporary setbacks in population growth (Reeves et al. 
1968) (Fig. 3). Winter inventories of Canada geese in Illinois indicated a 
decrease from over 200,000 birds in the mid-1950s to about 136,000 in January 
1960 (Wetzel 1984) (Fig. 3). Although questions were raised concerning a 
repeat of the overharvests at Horseshoe Lake, MVP Canada geese in the flyway 
again recovered and growth resumed into the 1960s (Reeves et al. 1968). 
Slight decreases in numbers in the mid-1960s were attributed to excessive 
harvests at Horicon, where by that time large numbers of geese were staging 
during fall (Kennedy and Lewis 1977). Implementation of effective control 
measures brought Wisconsin harvests down, and the late 1960s saw the MVP 
increase at an average rate of about 23 percent per year (Thornburg 1985). 

Beginning in 1969, two important changes took place regarding Canada 
goose information: the midwinter count was changed from aancary to December, 


and the flyway total of Canada geese inventoried during the December count was 
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separated into management populations (K.E. Gamble, pers. commun.) The MVP of 
Canada geese in the flyway, as estimated by the mid-winter December Canada 
goose survey, stabilized from 1970 through 1975 at about 300,000 birds (Fig. 
5, Table 3). Increases of 57% in 1976 and 20% in 1977 enlarged MVP numbers to 
a record high of 575,500, over 80% (485,600) of which were in Illinois (Table 
3). The peak population count recorded for the MVP in the flyway during the 
winter of 1977-1978 was 757,500 (Babcock et al. 1990); this count was taken on 
a census additional to the mid-winter goose inventory. 

The 1981 December goose inventory indicated only 250,900 MVP birds in 
the flyway -- less than half the number recorded in 1977. Wetzel (1984) 
suggested that the causes of this decline were twofold. First, in 1978 record 
MVP goose harvests were recorded throughout the flyway. Closer examination of 
harvest activities in both Wisconsin and Illinois revealed that harvests 
exceeded desired objectives by 2 or 3 times. In both states, the harvest 
distribution shifted from the closely monitored quota zones into unmonitored 
areas. In Illinois, the statewide harvest had shifted from 80% in the South- 
ern Quota Zone and 20% upstate in the early 1970s to a 65:35 distribution. In 
1982 and 1983, harvest quotas and regulations were amended to reflect the 
different distributions of Canada geese within Wisconsin and Illinois. Sec- 
ondly, severe winters in both 1977 and 1978 apparently were responsible for 
decreases in production (Thornburg 1985). Age ratios (the ratio of goslings 
to adults) for harvested MVP geese indicated poor production in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s in the flyway (Table 4). Poor production in concert with 
overharvests precipitated the decline in MVP numbers. MVP geese subsequently 
rebounded, spurred by conservative harvest quotas and mild winters. December 


estimates of the MVP in 1989 revealed over one million birds; estimates in 
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Figure 5. December estimates of the Mississippi Population of Canada geese 
for the Mississippi Flyway, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 1969-1990. (Gamble 


1991a:44). 
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Table 4. Age ratios (immature:adult), an index to gosling production, in the 
harvest- of Mississippi Flyway Canada geese, 1962-1990. 


Federal estimates? IDOC estimates? 
Harvest Mississippi Horseshoe Union 
season Wisconsin Illinois Flyway Lake County 
1962 0.67 1.38 
1963 0.81 1.07 
1964 Pa cAe) 1.39 
1965 227 1.39 Lt f 
1966 Lene ie? re 2.6 
1967 1.10 1.35 1255 0.8 226 
1968 1.66 Las 123 1.2 one 
1969 0281 0.74 0.73 0.9 te? 
1970 0.82 0275 0.88 0.9 3.4 
1971 1.40 16.12 feed 1.4 258 
1972 2 0.45 0.90 0.8 id 
1973 1.13 0.81 1.08 0.8 1.6 
1974 2.00 1.60 1.47 1.8 2.5 
1975 97, 1.97 157 2.6 4.1 
1976 1.30 0.89 0.83 Za0 al 
1977 1.28 120) 1.01 ley 1g3 
1978 0.92 0.79 0.66 1e2 ly2 
1979 135 15 1307 2.8 
1980 1.66 1.86 1.09 Sz 4.5 
1981 0.50 in20 0.71 2.6 (hed 
1982 0.80 1.10 0.84 3 aed d 
1983 0.50 0.50 0.39 1.0 0.9 
1984 1.80 120 02 220 Gaz 
1985 1.20 0.70 0.72 Ley 1.8 
1986 0.62 0.43 0.47 1.4 ies 
1987 0.40 0.34 0.47 0.9 ind 
1988 1.10 0.70 0.67 2.0 TES 
1989 0.64° 0.40° 0.45° 1.5 162 
1990° 0.29 0.25 0.23 


a Age ratios from U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) tail fan collections 
‘ jn all states of the Mississippi Flyway (Rusch 1989). 

b Age ratios from Illinois Department of Conservation (IDOC) bag checks at 

Horseshoe Lake and Union County public hunting areas (Whitton 1991b). 

€ K.E. Gamble (unpubl. infor.). 
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1990 were only slightly lower (Table 3). 

IDOC aerial censuses of Canada geese at the various refuge areas in 
southern Illinois and Ballard County, Kentucky, began in 1956 (Table 5). The 
lowest peak population of Canada geese in southern Illinois since these inven- 
tories began was 112,915 in 1959-1960. A second low in peak numbers occurred 
in 1982-1983 when 182,000 birds were inventoried. Since 1968-1969, peak 
counts of Canada geese in southern Illinois have generally indicated a 
steadily growing population. D.D. Thornburg (unpubl. infor.) reported a 
significant positive correlation between years and peak numbers of Canada 
geese in southern Illinois. The high counts of 611,300 in 1987-1988 to 
871,150 in 1989-1990 attest to the importance of harvest control measures and 
adequate refuges, especially considering the low flyway age ratios in the 
harvest for those years (Table 4). Horseshoe Lake typically hosted the high- 
est number of geese among the southern Illinois refuges, and Crab Orchard 
National Wildlife Refuge (CONWR) held a higher number in most years 
than Union County refuge (Table 5). 

Use-days provide a measure of goose numbers and their duration of stay. 
During fall and winter of 1975-1976 to 1988-1989, use-days for Canada geese in 
southern I]linois averaged 30.2 million with a range of 18.8 million in 1982- 
1983 to 48.1 million in 1988-1989 (Table 6). 

Distribution and Migration of the Mississippi Valley Population 

The size and distribution of the Mississippi Valley Population of Canada 
geese have changed markedly during the past century. Although the remoteness 
and inaccessibility of their breeding grounds have enabled Canada geese to 
remain relatively unaffected by the effects of man, significant alterations 


have occurred in migration areas and, particularly, in wintering areas. 
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Table 6. Use-days from 6 October - 22 February for Canada geese 
censused in southern Illinois %, 1975-1976 to 1988- 
1989”. 

Year Number of use-days 
1975-1976 26,765,500 (24,073,000)° 
1976-1977 33,439,700 (30,910,600) 
1977-1978 46,432,400 (39,302,900) 
1978-1979 28,179,900 (24,544,800) 
1979-1980 36,071,000 (31,294,200) 
1980-1981 29,163,400 (23,951,200) 
1981-1982 27,864,200 (22,048,500) 
1982-1983 18,797,800 (16,107,000) 
1983-1984 21,921,900 (19,033,700) 
1984-1985 25,827,200 (22,180,200) 
1985-1986 22,645,000 (18,685,800) 
1986-1987 25,084,500 (21,031,500) 
1987-1988 32,888,100 (27,794,200) 
1988-1989 48,102,600 (41,184,500) 


4 Includes Southern Quota Zone (Alexander, Union, Jackson, and 
Williamson counties), Rend Lake Quota Zone (Franklin and 
Jefferson counties), and Ballard County, Kentucky. 

De Dane Thornburg (unpubl. infor.). 

€ Excludes Rend Lake Quota Zone. 
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Analysis of early banding efforts, including bandings from Horseshoe 
Lake and those Ay Jack Miner at Kingsville, Ontario, allowed Hanson and Smith 
(1950) to delineate the breeding range of MVP Canada geese. Hanson and Smith 
(1950) determined that the nesting grounds of MVP Canada geese occur in north- 
ern Ontario and a small part of northeast Manitoba in the lowlands adjacent to 
the west coast of James Bay and the south coast of Hudson Bay, principally 
between the Severn and Albany rivers (Fig. 6). The western limit of the MVP 
breeding range was defined by Vaught and Arthur (1965) as some 25 mi (40 km) 
east of Port Nelson, Manitoba; west of that area was the breeding range of the 
Eastern Prairie Population (EPP) of Canada geese. Analyses of band recovery 
information by Craven and Rusch (1983) indicated geographic overlap between 
EPP and MVP Canada geese in the area between York Factory and the Manitoba-_ 
Ontario border. Tacha et al. (1988) indicated that the southeast boundary of 
the nesting grounds was near the Albany River in Ontario. 

The nesting area lies within a vast expanse of muskeg, a bog consisting 
of accumulated sphagnum moss, leaves, and detritus. Only portions of the 
muskeg are suitable for and attractive to nesting geese; small islands in 
lakes and ponds, which afford good protection from terrestrial predators, are 
preferred nesting sites (Fig. 7). Kennedy and Lewis (1977) described prime 
nesting islands as 6-10 ft (1.9-3.1 m) in diameter and covered with mosses, 
lichens, and low woody vegetation. Where no islands are available, geese nest 
at suitable locations near the edge of water. 

Within the main MVP breeding range, Hanson and Smith (1950) identified 
seven major production centers, areas of relatively intense nesting activity 
associated with good habitat. Most of these production centers occurred 


between converging or adjacent rivers, but one was located on the south- 
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Figure 6. The breeding grounds of the Mississippi Valley Population of 
Canada geese occur 10 to 50 mi (16 to 80 km) inland on the coastal lowlands 
principally from near Port Nelson on Hudson Bay in Manitoba to the Albany 
River area of James Bay in Ontario. 
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Figure 7. Muskeg lakes, particularly those which are 5 to 30 acres (2 to 12 
ha) in size and have islands, offer preferred nesting sites for the 
Mississippi Valley Population of Canada geese (Hanson and Smith 1950:102). 
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central section of Akimiski Island off the coast of James Bay (Fig. 6). 

Hanson and Smith (1950) reported very few geese nesting within 10 mi (16 km) 
of the James Bay coast. Tacha et al. (1988) found that 76-92% of nesting 
activity of radio-marked MVP geese occurred within 50 mi (80 km) of the bay ~ 
coasts. Tacha et al. (1988) suggested that the nesting distribution of MVP 
geese was associated with permafrost extending 32-64 mi (50-100 km) inland 
from the Hudson and James bay coasts. Tacha et al. (1988) identified areas of 
high nesting intensity; however, these areas did not correspond to the produc- 
tion centers delineated by Hanson and Smith (1950). 

Near mid-August there were movements of small flocks and family groups 
of Canada geese from various production centers to staging areas near the 
coasts of Hudson and James bays (Hanson and Smith 1950). The geese congregate 
where food is plentiful at river deltas such as the Attawapiskat and Albany 
rivers, at the marsh on the north side of Akimiski Island, and at Cape Henri- 
etta Maria (Fig. 6). Cape Henrietta Maria, an isolated tundra area at the 
junction of Hudson and James bays, provides an abundant food source of various 
species of berries (Fig. 8). Geese remain at staging areas for a time gov- 
erned by weather conditions and food availability (Hanson and Smith 1950, 
Kennedy and Lewis 1977). Recently, however, Tacha et al. (199la) found no 
evidence for such premigration staging activity; 32 of 39 brooding females 
radio-marked in July 1986 on the coast of Hudson Bay were relocated in Septem- 
ber and all but 1 were within 12 mi (20 km) of their original banding sites. 
In 1985-1987, radio-marked geese departed Ontario breeding grounds in 1-2 
waves, with peak movements occurring over 1-2 weeks ranging from the second 
week of September to the last week of October (Tacha et al. 1991a). 


Early migrant Canada geese either move directly to the wintering grounds 
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Figure 8. The tundra of Cape Henrietta Maria, a fall staging area for the 
MIssissippi Valley Population of Canada geese. (Hanson and Smith 1950:104). 
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in southern Illinois or pause briefly near Horicon National Wildlife Refuge 
(HNWR). Since HNWR began attracting geese in the late 1940s, increasing 
proportions of the MVP flock, known as late migrants, have staged in east- 
central Wisconsin, generally until late November through mid-December. Late 
migrants leave HNWR with the onset of severe weather and complete their migra- 
tion to southern I]linois and western Kentucky. 

Kennedy and Arthur (1974) reported that by 1959 increasing usage of HNWR 
by geese had reduced the number by half in southern Illinois during October 
and November. In the early 1970s, Kennedy and Arthur (1974) estimated that 
early migrants constituted approximately one-third of the population wintering 
in southern Illinois. Craven and Rusch (1983) stated that in 1976 and 1977 
about 50-60% of marked samples of geese bypassed east-central Wisconsin when 
migrating to wintering areas. Between 1984 and 1987, the total MVP increased 
from about 477,000 to 619,000 birds (Table 1), the number staging in southern 
Illinois remained stable while the number staging in Wisconsin increased by 
nearly 200,000 (Tacha et al. 199la). 

Arrival of MVP geese generally began in east-central Wisconsin from mid- 
to-late September and numbers increased through November (Tacha et al. 199la). 
Numbers of geese peaked in east-central Wisconsin during 15-21 December in 
1984, 3-9 November in 1985 and 1987, and 10-16 November in 1986. Data from 
aerial counts indicated that 38-64% (average of 45%) of geese staging during 
the falls of 1984-1987 in Wisconsin were at HNWR, 12-26% (average of 15%) at 
Grand River Marsh, and the remainder dispersed elsewhere (Tacha et al. 1991a). — 

Late migrants use a migration corridor extending across the east end of 
Lake Superior and down the west side of Lake Michigan (Bellrose 1980). Radio- 


marked geese in 1984-1986 (both early and late migrants) used a migration 
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corridor generally bounded on the west by the big bend of the Wisconsin River 
and the lower Tinos River valley and on the east by the west coast of Lake 
Michigan and Lake Shelbyville (Tacha et al. 199la). Within this corridor, 
goose use was concentrated in the Rock River valley in Wisconsin, the Illinois 
River valley, and the Kaskaskia River valley between Shelbyville and Carlyle 
lakes. 

Early migrants begin arriving at refuges in southern Illinois within 2-3 
days of 21 September (D.D. Thornburg, unpubl. infor.). During the 1970s and 
1980s, numbers of geese steadily increased through October and November 
(Figure 9). Prior to the arrival of late migrants, peak counts in November in 
southern Illinois occurred 3-9 November in 1985 and 1986, and 10-16 November 
in 1987 (Tacha et al. 199la). Major influxes of geese to southern Illinois. 
occur during the weeks of 8-14 and 22-28 December (D.D. Thornburg, unpubl. 
infor.). These influxes reflect the arrival of late migrants and correspond 
with their departure from Wisconsin. 

Most of the MVP flock winters at the refuges of Horseshoe Lake, Union 
County, Crab Orchard, and Rend Lake in I]linois and Ballard County refuge in 
Kentucky. Smaller numbers of MVP geese are scattered in other states of the 
Mississippi Flyway. During the January 1991 midwinter waterfowl survey for 
the Mississippi Flyway, 1,093,666 MVP Canada geese were distributed as 
follows: Illinois, 737,020 (67.4%); Wisconsin, 28,822 (2.6%); Michigan, 
15,011 (1.4%); Missouri, 68,950 (6.3%); Kentucky, 143,410 (13.1%); Arkansas, 
48,694 (4.5%); Tennessee, 47,920 (4.4%), and trace numbers in other states 
(Gamble 1991b). 

Tacha et al. (199la, 1991b), found that most early migrant geese arriv- 


ing in southern I]linois in mid-October 1984-1987 were concentrated at Crab 
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Figure 9. The chronology of arrival and departure of Canada geese in 
southern Illinois (Alexander, Union, Jackson, Williamson, Franklin, and 
Jefferson counties) and Ballard County, Kentucky from October through 
February, 1971-1972 to 1988-1989. The figure is based upon the average 
number of Canada geese aerially censused each week by the Illinois Department 
of Conservation (D.D. Thornburg, unpub]. infor.). 
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Orchard (average of 45%) and Horseshoe Lake (average of 30%) refuges. From 
fall to winter, however, the distribution of early migrants changed; most 
early migrants at Crab Orchard and Rend Lake departed those areas prior to or 
during the arrival of late migrants. Early migrant geese staging in southern 
Illinois demonstrated a propensity to move south and west to winter at Horse- 
shoe Lake and Union County refuges. Late migrants arriving from Wisconsin in 
December and January, 1984-1985 to 1987-1988, were more evenly distributed 
among refuges (Crab Orchard, average of 29%; Horseshoe Lake, average of 10%; 
Rend Lake, average of 26%; Union County, average of 17%; Ballard County, 
average of 8%; other areas, average of 10%) and did not change their distribu- 
tion during winter (Tacha et al. 1991b). Tacha et al. (1991b) suggested that 
Crab Orchard and Rend Lake function as terminal staging areas for fall-migrat- 
ing geese, especially early migrants, and that Ballard County was used as a 
way station for geese moving south and west from Crab Orchard and Rend Lake, 
and for short-term movements of geese from Horseshoe Lake. 

Distribution of MVP geese among southern Illinois refuges in fall and 
winter was poorly correlated with the quantity and quality of habitat (Tacha 
1989). Tacha (1989) indicated that individual MVP geese staged during fal] 
primarily in response to overall goose distribution, and not site fidelity. 
Tacha (1989) and Tacha et al. (1991b) refuted the suggestion that MVP Canada 
geese can be grouped into manageable subunits or subflocks, which demonstrate 
affiliation to early or late migrating segments of the Ropar ation’ specific 
refuges in southern Illinois, roosting sites within refuges, or zones within 
the breeding grounds. Tacha et al. (1988) also found no discrete distribu- 
tions of Canada geese on the breeding grounds for birds staging during fall in 


Wisconsin and in Illinois, staging at specific southern Illinois refuges, or 
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staging on sites within refuges. Similarly, no significant homing tendency 
was found between early or late migrating segments of MVP geese or among geese 
staging at various southern Illinois refuges, thereby casting further doubt on 
the existence of manageable subpopulations (Tacha et al. 199la). 

The present winter distribution of MVP Canada geese differs from histor- 
ical distributions. Most MVP geese now winter north of their ancestral range. 
MVP geese formerly wintered along the sand bars and bottomlands of the Missis- 
sippi River from Cairo, Illinois, south to the Mississippi delta and Gulf 
Coast (Hanson and Smith 1950). However, these flocks were affected by habitat 
changes associated with the river and high shooting pressure. Il]linois and 
other northern states attempted to ameliorate these adverse conditions by 
providing food, rest, and sanctuary at refuges attractive to the geese. As 
the numbers of MVP geese using the new northern refuges increased, gunning 
pressure in the southern part of the range remained intense (Bednarik 1984). 
Eventually, several southern states closed their goose seasons and belatedly 
developed management areas to attract geese. Southern flocks dwindled and the 
vast majority of MVP geese wintered in northern areas. The practices of 
providing refuges in northern states and the ensuing behavior of Canada geese 
staging at these areas rather than wintering at more southern historical sites 
along the Mississippi River was dubbed "shortstopping," implying that northern 
states were reducing the southward migration of the geese (Bednarik 1984). 

Various attempts to rectify "“shortstopping" of MVP Canada geese have 
generally been unsuccessful. Geese did not respond to a "stepping stone" 
refuge concept, whereby large concentrations of geese on northern refuges 
would "spill over" to areas further south (Bednarik 1984). Between 1953 and 


1965, over 20,000 Canada geese were transplanted to 9 national wildlife 
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refuges in 4 southeastern states from flocks wintering in Illinois and Mis- 
souri (Hankla 1968). Four transplant approaches were taken: 1) the immediate 
release of geese at the transfer site, 2) the release of geese without primary 
feathers to ensure acclimation or imprinting to the new areas, 3) placing 
immature birds in pens for 2 years until they became reproductively mature and 
possibly would return to the holding site after breeding, and 4) the release 
of large numbers of immature birds without primary wing feathers. Despite 
these measures, no significant flocks of geese were established at any of the 
transplant locations (Hankla 1968). With the apparent difficulty in reestab- 
lishing MVP Canada geese to former areas of their original winter range, 
management efforts were focused on present wintering traditions. 

Spring migration for MVP Canada geese occurs at a more leisurely pace” 
than their southward flight and general advancement coincides with the spring 
thaw (Kennedy and Lewis 1977). In 1984-1988, the timing of initial northern 
movements from refuge areas in southern I]linois varied from mid-January to 
late February; major movements occurred from mid-February through early March 
(Tacha et al.199la). Canada geese marked with radio transmitters in southern 
Illinois were most abundant during spring migration in central Illinois during 
20-25 February 1984, 7-11 March 1985, and 1-5 March 1986, and in the I]linois 
River valley during 1-5 March 1984, and 7-11] March in 1985 and 1986 (Tacha et 
al. 1991a). 

Kennedy and Lewis (1977) reported that Mypl geese dispersed widely on 
their northward migration, making use of good areas of water lying between 
southern Illinois and the breeding grounds. Tacha et al. (199la) found that 
the spring migration corridor used by radio-marked geese in 1984-1986 was the 


same as that used during fall. Major spring staging areas for Canada geese 
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occurred in the Kaskaskia, Illinois, and Wisconsin river valleys; radio-marked 
geese utilized ine Kaskaskia River valley between lakes Carlyle and Shelby- 
ville more than other areas surveyed (Tacha et al. 199la). Bellrose and 
Thornburg (1987) noted that the Hennepin area in the Illinois Valley was an 
important staging area in spring, holding concentrations of 25,000-65,000 
geese. The amount of time spent by Canada geese in central and northern I11i- 
nois during the spring migrations of 1984-1986 varied from 4-5 days to 18 days 
(Tacha et al. 199la). Before arriving in Wisconsin, adult Canada geese ob- 
tained 12% of their total lipids in Illinois in 1985 and 22% in 1986. 

Most of the radio-marked geese arrived in Wisconsin in mid-March, 1984- 
1986 (Tacha et al. 199la). Movement from southeast to east-central Wisconsin 
occurred in late March and early April. These authors found that MVP Canada 
geese spent from 35 to 48 days in Wisconsin during spring migration. Timing 
of departure of geese from Wisconsin was relatively consistent during 1984- 
1986 with major movements occurring 17-21 April. Arrival of geese in Ontario 
was first noted in late March with migration peaking in mid-April; arrival on 
the nesting areas occurred during 17-22 April in all of the three years of 
study (Tacha et al. 199la). Arrival of MVP Canada geese on the breeding 
grounds generally coincides with the first thaw to facilitate prompt nest 
initiation. 
Management 

Although Canada geese were common in widely scattered areas of the 
state, goose hunting declined in many once productive areas -- the result of 
overshooting, habitat alterations, and changes in hunting regulations. Howev- 
er, new concentration areas of Canada geese arose, fostered by a burgeoning 


refuge system and attendant changes in the distribution of geese. The twenti- 
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eth century witnessed erratic fluctuations in numbers of MVP Canada geese. 

Prior to 1918, few regulations governed the hunting of migratory water- 
fowl. However, with the passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act in 1918, 
mechanisms were established for control of the harvest of waterfowl. The 1918 
hunting season for Canada geese was set at 107 days with a daily bag limit of 
8 (no possession limit) (Table 7). The use of live decoys and baiting was 
common and these practices were often employed by market hunters. In 1930, 
regulations became more restrictive with a decrease in the daily bag to 4 and 
the possession limit to 8. 

The purchase of Horseshoe Lake in 1927 by IDOC was a response to de- 
clines in goose numbers and hunting success: Horseshoe Lake lies in nieeandey 
County at the southwest tip of Illinois. At the time of its acquisition, the 
lake, island, and surrounding lands encompassed almost 3,500 acres (1,417 ha) 
(Hanson and Smith 1950). The surrounding land was purchased for $73 per acre 
($180/ha) (Leopold 1931). The lake, an ancient oxbow of the Mississippi 
River, covered approximately 1,200 acres (486 ha); it was 200 yd (185 m) wide 
in parts, and 4-6 ft (1.2-5.0 m) deep. The 1,360-acre (55l-ha) island includ- 
ed 1,200 acres (486 ha) planted to wheat and corn (Hanson and Smith 1950). 
Additional purchases in 1941, 1945, and 1947 added another 220 acres (89 ha) 
to the refuge. 

Before its purchase by the state, Horseshoe Lake was a duck club where 
few geese were shot (Thornburg 1985). With increased shooting pressure and 
habitat losses on the river, however, geese quickly took advantage of the 
safety, food and roosting sites provided by the refuge. In the winter of 
1929-1930, a peak number of 14,000-16,000 geese were censused (Uhler 1933) 
(Table 2). By 1932, over 30,000 MVP geese were reported using the refuge 
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(Hanson and Smith 1950) (Table 2). The cropping program at Horseshoe Lake, 
however, spp Hedsenouh food for only 15,000-20,000 geese. Consequently, 
geese sought food in the fields surrounding the refuge; meanwhile, these same 
fields were rapidly being developed for goose shooting. Selling hunting 
rights on these lands became more profitable than farming, and dozens of 
Canada goose hunting clubs were established. Club owners met their customers 
by the trainload in Cairo, Illinois. Some clubs, operated from large club- 
houses overlooking the lake, offered lodging, and had staffs of cooks, maids, 
and guides to cater for their guests. 

Drought in the prairies of the northern United States and southern 
Canada in the early 1930s drastically affected the reproduction of many spe- 
cies of ducks, and also fostered further concern for waterfowl] populations in 
general. Subsequent implementation of additional hunting restrictions affect- 
ed both duck and goose hunting (Kennedy and Lewis 1977) (Table 7). In 1934, 
clubs were limited to 25 live decoys and a permit was required for baiting. 
Live decoys were banned altogether in 1935, followed by the complete prohibi- 
tion of baiting in 1936. By 1936, the goose season had decreased to 30 days, 
with a bag and possession limit of 4 birds (Table 7). 

Segments of the Illinois River valley were important goose hunting 
areas. Canada goose populations averaged around 784 birds during autumn in 
the Illinois Valley from 1938-1946 and the geese regularly roosted on seven 
bottomland lakes in the Valley (Hanson and Smith 1950). In 1925, goose shoot- 
ing in Mason County was considered to be among the best in Illinois. Baiting 
and the use of live decoys brought success and popularity to private and 
commercial clubs east of Clear, Chautauqua, and Beebe lakes, which hosted an 


average of about 235 Canada geese in autumn during this period. These clubs 
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harvested from 100-500 geese annually. Jack and Crane lakes hosted an average 
of about 500 eee geese from 1938-1946 and most of these geese fed in or 
near a large private club near Bath (Fig 10). Further north in the Putnam 
region, an average of a hundred or fewer geese roosted on Goose Pond and the 
southern part of Lake Senachwine (Hanson and Smith 1950). The area west of 
Lake Senachwine witnessed productive goose hunting during this same period. 
However, the prohibition of baiting and live decoys brought an end to goose 
hunting in much of the Illinois River valley; without bait and live decoys, 
geese apparently found these areas less attractive (Hanson and Smith 1950). 

In spite of the stringent regulations established in 1935, hunting 
pressure in southern Illinois continued to increase. News of the exceptional 
goose shooting and high success rates in the Horseshoe Lake area spread and 
attracted greater numbers of hunters. Goose clubs bordering Horseshoe Lake 
maximized their harvest potential by digging pits as close together as legally 
permissible (Fig. 11). Row upon row of these pits circled the refuge and were 
staggered so that geese leaving the refuge invariably met with a barrage of 
gunfire. Between 1941 and 1945, an annual average of approximately 50 private 
goose-hunting clubs controlled about 11,000 acres (4,453 ha) around Horseshoe 
Lake; these clubs provided about 400 blinds and pits, which could accommodate 
1,000 hunters (Hanson and Smith 1950:131). In 1934, only a few hundred 
hunters frequented the Horseshoe Lake area; by 1944 the number of hunters was 
over 5,000 (Elder 1946). 

The great increase in shooting pressure was apparently accompanied by a 
change in the behavior of the geese. Whereas once the Canada goose was con- 
sidered among the wariest of birds, the flock at Horseshoe Lake appeared to 


lose its natural fear of man and gunfire (Hanson and Smith 1950). The geese 
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Figure 10. Successful goose hunters in Mason County along the Illinois River 
in the 1930s. (Photo provided by Howard White). 
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Figure 11. A goose hunting club in the Horseshoe Lake region in the 1940s 
(Hanson and Smith 1950:131). 
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ostensibly became accustomed to human presence and activity in the form of 
refuge workers, visitors, and the relatively dense rural population of the 
vicinity. Secondly, in the large aggregations regularly occurring on the 
refuge, wariness appeared to wane as compared with birds found in lower densi- 
ties (Hanson and Smith 1950). As a result, the Canada geese at Horseshoe 
exhibited a disregard for gunfire, repeatedly returned to heavily shot fields 
and, consequently, suffered tremendous losses. 

These factors -- heavy gunning pressure and apparent changes in goose 
behavior -- combined to increase the harvest (Table 8). The 1933 harvest at 
one club numbered 400; by 1939, its take was 2,500. At another club, a har- 
vest of 300 in 1936 had increased tenfold by 1940 (Elder 1946). 

In 1939, the wintering population at Horseshoe Lake was about 50,000 - 
geese. However, the cropping program produced little food that year. As a 
result, the geese left the refuge to feed and over 17,000 geese -- one third 
the resident population -- were killed or crippled (Elder 1946) (Table 8). 
The season was extended from 45 to 60 days in 1940, and in spite of a better 
food production on the refuge, approximately 13,000 were killed (Elder 1946) 
(Table 8). 

Crippling losses also were exceptionally high at Horseshoe Lake. Hanson 
and Smith (1950:156) described the situation: 

To anyone who observed the shooting at clubs bordering the 
refuge at Horseshoe Lake in the years of this study, it was appar- 

ent that the height at which a goose flew over the hunters seldom 

determined whether it was shot at. The situation was aggravated 

by the heavy concentration of hunters; hunters in the first line 

of pits or blinds attempted to ‘reach’ approaching geese before 

the birds flew over the next line of pits. Novice goose hunters 

usually underestimated distances, while expert shooters, disgusted 

with the ease with which geese leaving the refuge could be killed, 


sometimes found sport in attempting to ‘scratch down’ the high 
birds. 
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Table 8. Annual shooting losses of Canada geese in the Horseshoe Lake 
region,- 1927-19489. 


Crippling Estimated Approximate 

Hunting Estimate loss at illegal total 
season harvest 30 percent harvest loss 

1927 1,200 

1928 1,500 

1929 1,800 

1930 2,500 

1931 1,800 

1932 2,500 

1933 2,500 

1934 2,700 

1935 Zou 

1936 1,500 

1937 5,000 

1938 1,200 

1939 172300 

1940 12,900 

1941 6,774 2,032 150 8,956 

1942 6,529 1,958 150 8,637 

1943 12,062 3,618 300 15,980 

1944 7,807 2,342 400 10,549 

1945 5,244 LORS 300 Tel by 

1946 No season in the Mississippi Flyway 

1947 1,644 

1948 2,587 2,000 

1947 
through Range of 


1953 7,000 to 56,000° 


a After Hanson and Smith (1950:145, 195). 

b Harvests for 1927-1938 were estimated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service utilizing information gathered from private club owners and 
others familiar with the area. Harvests for 1939-1945 were derived 
from private club records. 

C Jahn et al. (1954:8). 
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The overall crippling rate was conservatively estimated to be at least 
30 percent of fhe bas (Table 8). On some occasions, ratios of crippled to 
bagged birds were as high as 1:1 (Hanson and Smith 1950). 

The harvest at Horseshoe Lake remained elevated throughout the early 
1940s (Table 8). The area became infamous for its carnage. ane description 
labeled Horseshoe Lake "the greatest commercial slaughterhouse for wild water- 
fowl which this continent has ever seen" (Hall 1949:283). Farmers killed 
geese in their hoglots with clubs as they came in to eat with the pigs (Hall 
1949). Though the slaughter stirred negative public reaction, commercial 
interests resisted change. 

Various attempts to slow the harvest of Canada geese were implemented. 
In 1941, goose hunters were limited to 3 geese in any 7 day period (Table by 
the minimum distance between pits was raised, and a limit of two shooters per 
pit was established (Becker 1980). One club reportedly had excavated a 
"trench" holding 25 hunters (Becker 1980:7). Also in 1941, IDOC mandated the 
licensing of all areas where goose hunting privileges required remuneration 
(Becker 1980). Club owners were required to register all hunters and report 
their goose harvest daily to IDOC. 

Ensuing years brought additional regulations including alterations of 
shooting hours, further decreases in the bag limit, and the establishment of a 
narrow "safety zone" for geese 75-150 yd (68-136 m) wide along the refuge 
perimeter (Table 7) (Hanson and Smith 1950:194). Efforts were made to address 
excessive crippling as well. Wounded geese downed near the refuge perimeter 
would try to reach the refuge; however, regulations prohibited hunters from 
retrieving cripples that entered refuge grounds. Therefore, in 1943, club 


owners were required to erect a 2 ft (0.6 m) high fence between their pits and 
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the lake to facilitate retrieval of crippled geese (Hanson and Smith 1950). 
None of these pecutat inte proved effective in significantly controlling the 
harvest. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service intended to close the 1944 season 
in Alexander County when 6,000 geese were harvested. However, when the season 
was finally stopped after 21 days, over 9,000 geese had been harvested (Elder 
1946). 

On opening day of the 1945 season, 1,400 geese were killed in 4.5 hrs 
(Hall 1949). In subsequent days, geese fell at a rate of 275 per hr. Final- 
ly, over fierce protest by the pit owners, the season was closed in Alexander 
County after the fifth day and only 22.5 total hrs of shooting. Nearly 7,000 
geese were taken, all within a 10 sq mi (25.9 km?) area around Horseshoe Lake 
refuge (Hall 1949). 

In January of 1946, there were an estimated 53,000 Canada geese in the 
Mississippi Flyway, 22,000 of which were in Illinois (Fig. 3) (Table 2). This 
number was the lowest ever recorded for MVP Canada geese. Indeed, census data 
indicated the MVP had been declining for years (Hanson and Smith 1950) (Fig. 
3). Furthermore, band recovery information indicated a decrease in survival 
and productivity for MVP geese (Hanson and Smith 1950). In an unprecedented 
action, all 14 states of the Mississippi Flyway were closed to Canada goose 
hunting for the 1946 season. A news release by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior dated 4 April 1946 read (Reeves et al. 1968:154): 

The flock of Canada geese which winters at the Horseshoe 

Lake Refuge presents one of the most serious and difficult prob- 

lems in wildlife conservation at the present time. The only way 

to maintain this flock of geese in numbers approximating its 

present size is to give it absolute protection from shooting for 

an indefinite period. 

In 1945, when the Fish and Wildlife Service was advised that 

2,100 geese were killed during the first two days of shooting, the 


agency moved promptly to stop the organized slaughter by having 
the Secretary of the Interior issue a closing order, effective at 
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4:30 p.m. on November 28, in accordance with the provisions of the 

Migratory Bird Treaty Act... 

Had the shooting been permitted to continue at that rate, 

the entire flock of some 26,000 honkers might have been completely 

wiped out in a single season. Approximately 275 birds an hour - 

five a minute - fell to the hunters’ guns in the 22 1/2 hour 1945 

season, spread over five half days of 4 1/2 hours, from noon to 

4:30 p.m. We discovered that on opening day, from noon to 4:30 

p.m., the total kill in that time equaled the total season’s kill 

for 1938, and every day’s kill in 1945 exceeded the top day in any 

previous year. 

Since the controls instituted by this Service and the I1li- 

nois Conservation Department have failed to achieve the desired 

results, the prohibition of shooting for an indefinite period is 

our only recourse if this flight of Canada geese is to be saved 

from serious damage or extinction. 

The Canada goose season was reopened on a limited basis (bag and posses- 
sion limits of one) in 1947 (Table 7). Furthermore, 20,000 acres (8,097 ha) 
of Alexander County around the refuge were closed to hunting by Presidential 
proclamation, effectively shutting down clubs within that area and creating an 
approximate 2-mi (3.2-km) buffer zone at the refuge perimeter. These restric- 
tions proved efficacious in reducing the kill, estimated for that year at 
1,644. The bag limit was increased to two birds in 1948, resulting in a har- 
vest of about 2,587 with an additional estimated kill of 2,000 taken illegally 
in the exclusion zone (Table 8). 

Recognizing the need to disperse the great concentrations of Canada 
geese at Horseshoe Lake, additional southern Illinois refuge areas were pur- 
sued. In 1947, the Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge (CONWR) was estab- 
lished in nearby Jackson and Williamson counties. CONWR is located on a 
former federal ordnance site, 50 mi (80 km) north of Horseshoe Lake and about 
20 mi (32 km) east of the Mississippi River floodplain. CONWR comprises 
44,000 acres (1,781 ha), the lake occupies 7,000 acres (2,834 ha), and 21,000 
acres (8,502 ha) are designated as goose refuge. Initially, 3,500 acres 


(1,417 ha) were planted to crops for waterfowl food. The refuge held 2,000 
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geese during its first winter of existence, and numbers steadily rose in 
subsequent years (Reeves et al. 1968). 

Additional land acquisitions were made in 1948 with a special legisla- 
tive appropriation of $375,000, which allowed IDOC to increase the Horseshoe 
Lake Refuge area to about 7,000 acres (2,834 ha) and also purchase the 6,500- 
acre (2,632-ha) Union County Refuge located 25 mi (40 km) to the north (Reeves 
et al. 1968). The Union County Refuge contained 1,600 acres (648 ha) of 
water, 1,500 acres (607 ha) of timber, and 3,150 acres (1,275 ha) of cropland 
(Fig. 12). IDOC also acquired the Mermet Wildlife Refuge in Massac County, 
but because of a lack of suitable cropland, this area did not attract many 
geese (Kennedy and Lewis 1977). 

To encourage dispersal of Canada geese from Horseshoe Lake and their use 
of the new refuge areas, hazing programs utilizing aircraft, rifle-launched 
rockets and flares, bombs, and other assorted pyrotechnics were initiated in 
1948 (Reeves et al. 1968). Despite some public opposition, the hazing program 
continued through 1949 with fecrabie results: goose use of Horseshoe Lake was 
significantly reduced, and the widespread distribution of the geese provided 
excellent hunting (Reeves et al. 1968). 

As a result of the stringent harvest restrictions and flock dispersal, 
numbers of MVP Canada geese steadily recovered. By 1953, the population had 
grown to three times the low number recorded in 1946 (Fig. 3). Consequently, 
11,000 (4,453 ha) of the 20,000 acres (8,097 ha) of Alexander County closed to 
hunting in 1947 were reopened for the 1953 Canada goose season. Hunters 
quickly capitalized on this opportunity and 56,000 geese were harvested, the 
largest harvest on record at that time. Conservationists, fearing a repeat of 


the mid-1940s slaughter, became alarmed. 
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Figure 12. Union County refuge was established in the late 1940s to provide 
more area for Canada geese wintering in Southern I1linois. 
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In the following few years, the harvest of Canada geese in southern 
Illinois was under reasonable control until 1957 when it escalated to 48,500, 
another record level. By this time, the Horicon National Wildlife Refuge, 
established in east-central Wisconsin in 1940, was also attracting significant 
numbers of MVP Canada geese and experiencing management difficulties (Reeves 
et al. 1968). A high harvest in the Horicon area in 1958, following on the 
heels of the high kill in Illinois in 1957, brought attention to the vulnera- 
bility of MVP geese and the need to establish reliable mechanisms for harvest 
monitoring and control (Reeves et al. 1968). 

The harvest quota system was implemented in 1960 in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, the two major states for the harvest of MVP Canada geese. The principle 
of the quota system had been invoked before in individual areas, including 
Horseshoe Lake. Arthur S. Hawkins explained the basics of the quota system in 
1949 (Reeves et.al. 1968:159): 

It looks to me like the best procedure is going to be (a) 

determine how much shooting the goose population can stand, (b) 

set a kill quota each year for the Horseshoe Lake area based on 

estimated breeding success, and (c) keep close tabs on the take 

and close the season when the quota is reached. 

To establish a reasonable harvest quota, estimates of wintering MVP 
Canada geese were used as the base from which to project the size of the 
expected fall flight. Calculations of the fall flight attempted to account 
for the proportion of breeding females in the flock, average gosling produc- 
tion per breeding female, non-hunting mortality, harvest in Canada, crippling 
losses, and other factors affecting the MVP population. After deriving the 
number of MVP geese that could be safely harvested in the United States, that 


figure was adjusted for crippling losses and harvests in states other than 
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Wisconsin and Illinois. The remainder was then divided, with the assistance 
of the Micetscipot Flyway Council and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, between 
Illinois and Wisconsin (Reeves et al. 1968). 

Though imperfect, this method proved useful in determining harvest 
quotas for MVP Canada geese. As more accurate assessments of productivity and 
demographics became available, the precision for setting quotas improved. 
Population information from both wintering and breeding areas are now used to 
predict the fall flight. Harvest objectives are determined in consideration 
of population goals established by the Mississippi Flyway Council (Table 9). 
Historical Canada Goose Hunting 

There is a rich tradition of Canada goose hunting in Illinois. Goose 
hunting practices today are far different than those used by hunters at the 
turn of the century when geese following ancestral migration patterns were 
pursued. Nevertheless, early goose hunting in Illinois was rife with charac- 
ter. The colorful lore and allure of those early days is noted as the "clas- 
sical period" of Canada goose hunting (Kennedy and Lewis 1977). 

By the mid-19th century, southern Illinois had developed a reputation as 
a good locale for goose hunting. Large flocks of Canada geese "blackened the 
skies" near the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers (Thornburg 
1985:8). Canada geese traditionally wintered on the sand bars and islands of 
the Mississippi River between the Illinois cities of Chester and Cairo. 

Canada geese harvested in southern Illinois graced the tables of Union 
troops during the Civil War (Kennedy and Lewis 1981). Billeted at Cairo, 
enlisted men and staff of General Ulysses S. Grant traveled two days to the 
sand bars of the Mississippi River to shoot geese. Local hunters, skilled in 


goose hunting on the river, guided and assisted the troops in their hunts. 
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After the Civil War, Cairo was a center for river travel and commerce. Canada 
goose was a featured item on the menus of riverboat dining rooms during fall 
and winter; a full meal cost patrons about 50¢. Local riverfront markets 
proudly and prominently displayed the drawn carcasses of Canada geese and sold 
them for 50 - 75¢ each (for comparison, a frying chicken sold for 10¢ (Kennedy 
and Lewis 1981). 

Riverboats, restaurants, and stores were supplied with Canada geese by 
market hunters. Emil Lieb was a market hunter around the turn of the century. 
Arthur S. Hawkins noted that Lieb hunted the river sand bars between Chester, 
Illinois and Wolf Island, Missouri; his best hunting occurred in the area 
between McClure, Illinois and Cairo (Reeves et al. 1968). A productive hunt 
would result in Lieb and his two partners harvesting as many as 50 geese a - 
day. Records indicated that these hunters marketed 2,280 Canada geese in 1895 
worth about 40¢ each (Reeves et al. 1968:152). 

Goose hunting near the turn-of-the century was an arduous task (Fig. 
13). A.S. Hawkins and P.S. Smith described the travails of early Canada goose 
hunting (Hanson and Smith 1950:131): 

At the beginning of the present century there were compara- 
tively few goose hunters, because goose hunting was no sport for 

the novice. Most of the hunters were skilled river men; those who 

traveled to the hunting grounds by land did so by horse- or mule- 

drawn vehicles over many tiresome miles of nearly impassable 
roads. Once at the shooting grounds there remained the task of 
digging a pit and placing the decoys. After a hard day’s hunt, 

the hunter either camped out on a bare sand bar or faced a long 

return trip. Although there were more geese and fewer hunters in 

those early days, real skill was required to bag geese consistent- 

ly because the goose range was extensive and the sand bars numer- 

ous. 

Hunting by moonlight was legal before 1913 (Bellrose 1944), and produc- 
tive. Waiting on sand bars frequented by geese, hunters hid on the dark side 


of a tree drift until the birds returned from moonlight feeding flights 
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Figure 13. A party of Canada goose hunters in Alexander County during the 
early 1920s enroute to sand bars in the Mississippi River (Hanson and Smith 
1950:130; photo by Bob Becker). 
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(Kennedy and Lewis 1981) (Fig. 14). Some hardy hunters shot geese in winter 
among piles of ice on the sand bars. Before dawn, these hunters would canoe 
out to a sand bar used by geese, hide the canoe under a white canvas, set out 
a spread of decoys, bed down among the ice blocks in sleeping bags covered in 
white sheeting, and await the punctual return of the flock (Hall 1949). 
Shooters on the river preferred the double barrel shotgun. With strong winds 
whipping along the sand bars, automatic and pump guns fouled readily. Hunters 
sometimes used women’s stockings as gun covers to keep blowing sand off their 
guns (Becker 1980). 

Live decoys were an important and popular tool after the turn of the 
century for goose hunters. Hawkins and Smith described the use of live decoys 
in hunting sand bars (Hanson and Smith 1950:131-132): 

Then, as now, silhouettes or ‘shadows,’ as they are called 
locally, were used to decoy the geese. Live decoys were seldom 

used until after 1906, when it became the custom to use three live 

decoys in combination with the silhouettes. The silhouettes were 

arranged in a V-formation, with the apex of the V downwind from 

the pit. A live ‘caller’ was placed at the vertex and at each end 

of the V. In between were the ‘shadows.’ Bait was not used, but, 

in order to induce the geese to work into the proper bar, hunters 

sometimes placed ‘scarecrows’ on adjacent bars. 

As roads and transportation improved, goose hunting in southern Illinois 
became more accessible to the general public and less troublesome. 

More hunters were drawn to the area, and competition for the better sand bars 
increased. The growing demand for goose hunting resulted in the advent of 
field shooting. Hunters would note which fields the geese were using, and 
then pay the farmer or land owner for shooting privileges. To foil wary 
geese, pits were dug at night and the dirt was hauled away (Becker 1980). 


Live decoys were frequently employed and their use in fields differed 


from that on the sand bars (Fig. 15). Field shooting was described by Hawkins 
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Figure 14. Hunters pursuing Canada geese on a sand bar along the Mississippi 
River in 1931. (Photo provided by the Illinois State Museum) . 
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Figure 15. A pen of live Canada goose decoys. Prior to 1935, live goose 
decoys were used in sand bar and field shooting in southern I1]linois. 
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and Smith as follows (Hanson and Smith 1950:133): 


Long before baiting came into prominence, goose hunters 
recognized that no other type of feed was more attractive to geese 
than a large field of fall-planted wheat or rye. As soon as the 
weather turned cold, however, shelled and ear corn, wheat kernels, 
cowpeas, and similar feeds, when properly scattered, proved very 
attractive to the geese, although their desire for greens 
continued. 

When decoys were used, the usual procedure was to construct 
a pen using a roll or two of 3-foot wire. In this pen were placed 
as high as 100 geese. Usually one or more geese were separated 
from their mates so that they would ‘talk’ back and forth to each 
other. Another trick was to place a trained goose, which was wing- 
clipped, in the blind; the goose was then thrown from the blind 
and permitted to walk to the pen, ‘talking’ to its mate in the pen 
as it went. If the first decoy failed to entice a wild flock 
within the range of the gunner, others were released from the pit 
until the wild geese decoyed as desired, or the supply of decoys 
was exhausted. Only a small percentage of captive geese behaved in 
such a manner as to make good decoys. These geese became as 
valuable an aid in goose hunting as well-trained dogs are in quail 
hunting, and commanded equally high prices on the market. The 
function of live decoys was to attract the geese, while that of 
feed was to hold them and to encourage the birds to return again. 


Uhler (1933:6) cited the area surrounding Horseshoe Lake refuge as one 
of the "principal baited areas" of the Mississippi Flyway. Field-pens for 
holding live decoys were usually located in winter wheat fields. The pens 
consisted of a 25 ft (7.8 m) square wire mesh enclosure about 4 ft (1.2 m) 
high in which 10-15 pinioned Canada geese were placed. Live Canada goose 
decoys could be purchased for $4 each. Two or three pits, about 5-6 ft 
(1.5-1.9 m) square with camouflaged trap-door tops flush with the ground, were 
dug nearby. Ear corn was often scattered around the pen (Uhler 1933). 

The formation of goose hunting clubs was another response to increasing 
hunting pressure on sand bars. The first club on record was the Egyptian 
Hunting and Fishing Club formed in 1904 (Kennedy and Lewis 1981). This club 
boasted a membership of about 50 local sportsmen, each of whom paid $5 in 


annual dues. The intent of the club was to alleviate gunning pressure along 
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certain sections of the river and provide quality recreation for its member- 
ship. Other anise clubs soon appeared on the river. The Blue Goose Club, 
organized in 1915, was one of about 15 similar clubs along the river at Wolf 
Lake, Reynoldsville, and McClure, Illinois (Kennedy and Lewis 1977). While 
such clubs withstood the ravages of floods and other hardships, prohibition 
proved a stubborn obstacle. The wooded bottomlands of the river were also 
home to the stills of bootleggers, who apparently saw the clubs as a threat to 
their operation and set many ablaze (Kennedy and Lewis 1977). 

Commercialism appeared in 1913 when a group of wealthy Chicago business- 
men, known locally as the Chicago Millionaires Club, began leasing hunting 
rights to some of the better sandbars (Becker 1980). By 1916, most river 
shooting was controlled by leases or local clubs. At the time, the term 
"club" had fairly broad meaning -- a club could be a farm with one pit, or a 
large scale operation over hundreds of acres (Becker 1980:6). Similarly, a 
club could also be a semi-private assemblage of local hunters, or a pay per 
day commercial operation. With the high demand for geese, commercial ventures 
offered on hunting sand bars for about $10 per day (Becker 1980). 

A number of factors conspired to precipitate drastic changes in Illinois 
Canada goose populations and resultant sport hunting. Increasing demand for 
geese resulted in higher market prices, which in turn attracted more market 
hunters. Goose populations at the time were relatively small and dispersed. 
High pressure market shooting could completely decimate hunting in an area for 
the season (Kennedy and Lewis 1981). Market hunting competed with hunting 
by local sportsmen, who became increasingly anxious about the future of goose 
hunting. | 


In addition, sand bar habitat in the river was disappearing as a result 
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of channelization, construction of wing dams, and reduced periodic flooding, 
which by yoann sick) RL from sand bars promoted the growth of willow sprouts 
used as browse by geese. The planting of more soybeans and less corn in the 
floodplain also made the Mississippi River less suitable for geese (Reeves et 
al. 1968). By 1925, hunting success for geese was rapidly decreasing while 
concern for their welfare by sportsmen and conservationists was escalating. 
The emerging IDOC responded with a pivotal event in the history of Canada 
goose management: the establishment of the Horseshoe Lake Game Refuge in 1927. 
Canada Goose Harvest and Hunter Activity 

Control of the harvest and knowledge of hunter activity are important 
components in waterfowl management. Control of the harvest of Canada geese, 
which is essential in maintaining desirable levels of populations, is exer- 
cised with implementation of hunting regulations governing season timing and 
length, bag limits, shooting hours, and allowable methods of hunting (D.D. 
Thornburg, unpubl. infor.). 

In the Mississippi Flyway, the harvest of Canada geese has generally 
followed population trends (Babcock et al. 1990). D.D. Thornburg (unpubl. 
infor.) reported that I]linois ranked second for the Canada goose harvest in 
the Mississippi Flyway and fourth in the nation for the 1981-1987 hunting 
seasons. The flyway harvest has grown from 82,900 in 1962 to a record high 
580,100 in 1989 (Table 10). High harvests in the late 1970s, in conjunction 
with low production (Table 4), caused population numbers to decline (Table 3), 
and prompted restrictive regulations (Table 7) intended to promote growth. 
Population levels rebounded in the mid-1980s and currently exceed those of the 
late 1970s (Table 3). 


The popularity of Canada goose hunting has grown in recent years. Since 
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1985, the percentage of Illinois waterfowlers pursuing geese has steadily 
increased, while the percentage hunting ducks has decreased (Anderson 1991). 
The number of goose hunters in Illinois (45,000) exceeded the number of duck 
hunters (43,100) for the first time in the 1990-1991 season. Goose hunting 
accounted for 48% of the days spent afield for waterfowl hunting in Illinois 
(D.D. Thornburg, unpubl. infor.). 

After the establishment of the Southern Quota Zone in 1960, the upstate 
season, which represents the area of Illinois outside of the Southern Quota 
Zone, was regulated independently. Upstate season lengths from 1960 to 1990 
ranged from 20 to 70 days (Table 7). Twenty-day seasons occurred in 1984 and 
1985 when MVP numbers were depressed (Table 3). Beginning in 1979, the state 
was divided into 3 zones -- north, central, and south -- to adapt waterfowl. 
hunting seasons to fall migration patterns. In recent years, the upstate 
season length grew along with the burgeoning MVP flock, with the 40-day season 
of 1987-1988 expanded to 90 days by 1991-1992. Beginning with the 1990-1991 
season, the upstate goose season was split into two segments in the northern 
and central zones, including a 10-day late September segment, which capital- 
ized on early migrants and local giant Canada geese. The second segment of 
the season opened concurrently with duck season. From 1948 to 1989-1990, 
the limit was 2 Canada geese in 1966 and from 1982-1986 when the bag limit was 
lowered to one. In 1990-1991, the limit was raised to three. 

Statewide 

Establishment of harvest objectives for Canada geese in I]linois began 
with the implementation of the Southern Quota Zone in 1960 (Table 11). IDOC 
began monitoring the harvest in the Ranenern Quota Zone with the registration 


of private clubs in 1956. Federal estimates of harvest of waterfowl for 
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states became available in 1962 (Table 11). Statewide Canada goose harvest 
objectives Fenced from 14,000 for the 1960 hunting season to 144,800 for the 
1991-1992 season. IDOC estimates of the Canada goose harvest for upstate 
Illinois ranged from 2,600 in 1971 to 52,000 in 1989-1990; federal estimates 
varied from 700 in 1962 to 62,400 in 1990-1991 (Table 11). 

For Illinois, IDOC waterfowl hunting mail questionnaire estimates indi- 
cated that an annual average of 49,765 geese were harvested from 1981 through 
the 1990-1991 season, and 96.3% were Canada geese (Table 12). The number of 
geese harvested ranged from 24,822 in the 1985 hunting season to 93,094 in 
1989-1990 season. The number of days spent afield by goose hunters escalated 
to 374,200 in the 1990-1991 season. For the 1981 to 1990-1991 period, goose 
hunters spent an average of 6.7 days afield each year while harvesting an 
average of 1.46 geese per hunter and 0.22 goose per day afield. 

Southern Quota Zone 

In the Southern Quota Zone, the length of the established Canada goose 
season varied from 25 days in 1984 to 84 days in the 1991-1992 season (Table 
13). In 19 of the 31 years (61%), the season ended in the Southern Quota Zone 
when the allotted number of geese were harvested before the designated number 
of days expired. The daily bag limit in the Southern Quota Zone was 1 in 
1960, and 2 from 1961 through the 1988-1990 seasons. The daily bag limit was 
raised to 3 Canada geese in the last 5 days of the 1989-1990 season and re- 
mained at 3 for subsequent seasons (Table 13). 

Harvest information for the Southern Quota Zone was obtained from manda- 
tory daily registration records kept at public and private hunting operations 
and forwarded to IDOC twice weekly. The highest harvest of Canada geese 


recorded in the Southern Quota Zone from 1956 to 1990 occurred in 1957 before 
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Table 13. Canada goose hunting seasons in the Southern Quota Zone, 1960 to 1991-19929. 


Established 
Actual 
Season season Daily bag and Percent of 
Year Season dates length length (possession) Quota statewide 
(days) (days) limits harvest quota 
1960 1 Nov - 15 Dec 45 42 L(A) 14,000 100 
1961 7eOCte = 0,0Ct 54 40 2m 2) 20,000 100 
6 Nov - 19 Dec 
1962 20 Oct - 18 Dec 60 44 cme) 10,000 100 
1963-1964 20 Oct - 23 Dec 70 45 ZZ) 20,000 100 
1 Jan - 5 Jan 
1964-1965 4 Nov - 23 Dec 70 29 2. (2) 15,000 100 
27 Dec - 15 Jan 
1965 15 Oct - 23 Dec 70 45 2 (2) 15,000 100 
1966-1967 22 Oct - 23 Dec 70 40 fh eas 16,000 80 
30 Dec - 5 Jan 
1967 16 Oct - 24 Dec 70 eal 2 (4) 16,000 . 80 
1968 11 Nov - 22 Dec 42 42 2 (4) 16,000 80 
1969 17 Nov - 21 Dec 35 30 2 (4) 20,000 80 
1970-1971 12 Nov - 3 Jan 52 44 2 (4) 28,000 80 
1971 15 Nov - 31 Dec 47 38 2 (4) 22,000 80 
1972-1973 20 Nov - 10 Jan 52 52 2 (4) 22,000 80 
1973-1974 19 Nov - 20 Jan 63 63 2 (4) 24,000 80 
1974-1975 25 Nov - 20 Jan = 38 2 (4) 22,000 80 
1975-1976 24 Nov - 20 Jan 58 30 2 (4) 22,000 80 
1976-1977 22 Nov - 20 Jan 60 27 2 (4) 22,000 80 
1977-1978 21 Nov - 20 Jan Clee 44 2 (4) 29,000 80 
1978-1979 13 Nov - 20 Jan 69 69 2 (4) 40,000 80 
1979-1980 9 Nov - 17 Jan 70 70 2 (4) 29,000 80 
1980 3 Nov - 31 Dec 59 31 2 (4) 27,000 80 
198] 9 Nov - 28 Dec 50 50 2 (4) 24,000 80 
1982 8 Nov - 17 Dec 40 40 2 (4) 17,500 65 
1983 14 Nov - 23 Dec 40 35 2 (4) 17,500 65 
1984 12 Nov - 6 Dec 25 20 2 (4) 17,500 65 
1985 11 Nov - 20 Dec 40 31 2 (4) 17,500 65 
1986-1987 17 Nov - 5 Jan 50 42 2 (4) 24,000 50 
1987-1988 16 Nov - 4 Jan 50 50 2 (4) 26,300 50 
1988-1989 21 Nov - 9 Jan 50 50 2 (4) b 37,000 50 
1989-1990 20 Nov - 14 Jan 56 56 2. (10) 5157.50 50 
1990-1991 10 Nov - 12 Nov 70 70 See 0) 71,100 50 
19 Nov - 24 Jan 
1991-1992 9 Nov - 31 Jan 84 3 (10) 72,400 50 


4 Shooting hours were from sunrise to 3 p.m. except for the 1990-1991 season when the 
hours were sunrise to sunset for 20-24 January. 
D The daily bag limit was 2 from 20 November - 31 December and 3 from 1-14 January. 
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the implementation of a quota in 1960; the lowest harvest was 9,635 in 1963 
(Table 14). The estimated Southern Quota Zone harvest exceeded the estab- 
lished quota in 22 of 31 years (71%); generally the overharvest was minor 
although it was nearly 34% in 1968. 

The distribution of the harvest among counties of the Southern Quota 
Zone varied among years as a result of differences in the temporal and spatial 
distribution of geese. From 1956 to 1975, areas in Alexander County harvested 
the highest number of Canada geese with an average of 51% of the total for the 
Southern Quota Zone (Table 14). From 1976 to 1990, however, areas in William- 
son and Jackson counties dominated the harvest in 11 of those years while 
averaging over 42% of the total Southern Quota Zone kill for the period. For 
the hunting seasons of 1956 through 1989-1990, an average of 44.2% of the 
annual Canada goose harvest in the Southern Quota Zone has occurred in Alexan- 
der County, 25.2% in Union County, and 30.6% in Williamson and Jackson coun- 
ties (Table 14). 

The number of Canada goose hunters in the Southern Quota Zone increased 
from about 15,667 in 1982 to 24,600 in the 1990-1991 season (Table 15). The 
number of days spent afield increased by almost 3 times for the same period 
from 57,035 to 163,700, reflecting a trend toward more time spent in the 
field as goose quotas and season lengths increased while duck regulations 
became more conservative. In 1982, hunters spent an average 3.6 days hunting 
geese in the Southern Quota Zone; by the 1990-1991 season they spent 6.7 days 
afield. The number of all geese harvested per hunter varied from 0.98 in 1987 
to 1.90 in 1988-1989 (Table 15). Average success rates were 1.33 geese per 
hunter or 0.26 goose per day afield in the Southern Quota Zone from 1982 to. 


1990 for all species of geese. Canada geese comprised an average of approxi- 
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mately 99% of the geese harvested in the Southern Quota Zone from the 1981 
through 1990-1991 seasons (Table 15). 

Goose harvest in the Southern Quota Zone occurs on private commercial 
clubs, public hunting areas, and private non-commercial areas. Private com- 
mercial clubs are those areas charging a daily fee for goose hunting privi- 
leges, areas leased on a yearly basis, or any area covered by other monetary 
agreements. Public hunting areas are operated by state or federal authorities 
and a daily fee for hunting may or may not be assessed. All other areas where 
goose hunting occurs are considered private non-commercial (or free) areas, 
such as a corn field where a landowner or others hunt at no cost. 

From 1973 to 1990, the number of licensed commercial clubs in the South- 
ern Quota Zone ranged from 58 in 1975 to 146 in 1978 (Table 16). In most 
years, Williamson and Jackson counties hosted the highest number of licensed 
clubs (average of 48%), followed by Alexander (average of 35%) and then Union 
(average of 17%) counties. In 1973, licensed clubs were defined by IDOC as 
those areas requiring any remuneration (daily or annual) for goose hunting 
privileges. Regulations were amended in 1974 so that licensed clubs were 
considered as only those areas charging fees on a daily basis. In 1978, the 
regulations were changed again stipulating licensed clubs as all areas 
requiring reimbursement of any kind for goose hunting. The approximate dou- 
bling of the number of clubs between 1977 and 1978 reflected this regulatory 
change. 

In the Southern Quota Zone from the 1973-1974 to the 1989-1990 hunting 
seasons, an average of 73% of the goose harvest occurred at private commercial 
clubs each year, 15% occurred on private non-commercial (free) areas, and 12% 


took place on public hunting areas (Table 17). During the same period in 
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Table 16. Number of licensed commercial® clubs registered in the Southern 
Quota Zone, 1973-1990. 


County 
Year Alexander Union Williamson/Jackson Total 
1973P/¢ 28 12 25 6s 
19749 25 8 27 60 
1975° 25 8 25 58 
1976 25 9 27 Se 
19779 24 15 33 72 
1978h 35 24 87 146 
19797 37 19 81 137 
19801 38 19 56 Ts 
1981* 35 21 53 109 
19821 33 18 55 106 
1983 35 12 54 101 
1984 34 14 44 92 
1985° 32 13 44 89 
1986P 34 16 47 97 
19874 37 16 46 99 
1988 34 15 46 95 
19898 37 17 50 104 
1990P"t 41 22 61 124 


In 1973, licensed clubs were defined as those areas receiving daily or 
annual remuneration for goose hunting privileges. Regulations were amended 
in 1974 requiring only those areas charging a daily fee to possess a paid 
license. In 1978, regulations stipulated that a paid license was required 
for any area where there was reimbursement for goose hunting on the 
property. In most cases, public hunting areas were considered licensed 
clubs. 

Data reflects the number of clubs reporting, rather than the number 
acquiring a paid license. 

H.K. Belcher (pers. commun.). 

Kennedy et al. (1975). 

Thornburg et al. (1976). 

Roetker et al. (1977). 

Roetker et al. (1978). 

Thornburg et al. (1979). 

Thornburg and Foltz (1980). 

Thornburg et al. (1981). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983a). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983b). 

Jaques and Thornburg (1984a). 

Hardy and Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1986). 
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Table 16 continued. 
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Thornburg (1987a). 
Whitton (1989). 
Whitton (1991a). 
Whitton (1991b). 

R.M. Whitton (unpubl. 


infor.). 
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Table 17. Distribution of Canada goose harvest (percent) among private and 
public hunting areas in the Southern Quota Zone, 1973-1974 to 1989- 


1990°. 
Canada goose harvest? 
Private Public Private 
commercial hunting non-commercial 
Year clubs areas areas© Total 
1973-1974% 16,870 (74%) 3,590 (16%) 27411. (11%) 22,7074 
1974-1975© 15,961 (65%) 4,664 (19%) 4,048 (16%) 24,673 
1975-1976 17,316 (69%) 4,029 (16%) 23008 (15%) 25,075 
1976-19779 18,500 (72%) 4,177 (16%) 3,188 (12%) 25,865 
1977-1978" 21,093 (69%) 37.035) (12%) 6,019 (20%) 30,747 
1978-1979+ 30,298 (75%) 6,120 (15%) 4,072 (10%) 40,490 
1979-1980) 217215) (73%) 5,655 (19%) 2,263 (8%) 29753 
1980* Lott ( TLS) 4,929 (18%) 374334 (11%) 21,525 
1981+ 18,409 (73%) s,ooh (13%) 3,538 (14%) 25,020 
1982™ 13,254 (74%) 17393 (8%) 3 /2i6 E18) 177863 
1983” 13,440 (74%) 1,561 (9%) 3,463 (17%) 18,164 
1984° 107969 (75%) eon (9%) Z2paa7 “(16%) 14,607 
1985P 16,112 (74%) 17 oo (8%) 3,996 (18%) 21,767 
1986-19877 19,582 (76%) 1,961 (8%) 47315) (17%) 25,858 
1987-1988" 13,778 (74%) 1,104 (6%) 3,703 (20%) 18,585 
1988-19898 28,572 (73%) x eek (9%) 7,389 (19%) 397332 
1989-1990° 3176795 (75%) 2,900 (7%) My Otome (Les) 42,254 
Average 19,226 (73%) 3,259 (12%) A7012- 015%) 26,497 


4 Illinois Department of Conservation Periodic Reports. 
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Table 17 continued. 
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As a result of changes in regulations, harvest on areas covered by lease or 
other non-daily monetary agreement falls under "private commercial clubs" 
in 1973-1974, under "private non-commercial areas" from 1974-1975 to 1977- 
1978, and under "private commercial clubs" from 1978-1979 to 1989-1990. 

In 1982 the free permit was eliminated and hunters were no longer required 
to register to hunt on free areas (most of which are "private non- 
commercial areas"). Harvest on free areas from 1982 through 1989-1990 was 
estimated using the average percent of the harvest which occurred on free 
areas from 1973-1974 to 1981. 

Kennedy et al. (1974a). 

Kennedy et al. (1975). 

Thornburg et al. (1976). 

Roetker et al. (1977). 

Roetker et al. (1978). 

Thornburg et al. (1979). 

Thornburg and Foltz (1980). 

Thornburg et al. (1981). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983a). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983b). 

Jaques and Thornburg (1984a). 

Hardy and Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1987a). 

Whitton (1989). 

Whitton (1991a). 

Whitton (1991b). 
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Union County, an average of 67% of the goose harvest was taken at private 
commercial clubs, 26% on public hunting areas, and 8% on private non-commer- 
cial areas (Table 18). For the same period in Williamson and Jackson counties 
an average of 64% of the goose harvest occurred at private commercial clubs, 
27% at private noncommercial areas, and 9% at public hunting areas (Table 19). 
In Alexander County, an extraordinary 87% of the goose harvest occurred at 
private commercial clubs, 7% at public hunting areas, and 6% at private non- 
commercial areas for each year of the 1973-1974 to 1989-1990 hunting seasons 
(Table 20). Thus, a higher average percentage of the goose harvest for this 
period occurred on private clubs in Alexander County, on public hunting areas 
in Union County, and on private noncommercial areas in Jackson and Williamson 
counties. 

Hunter success rates, measured as the number of geese bagged per hunter 
day, were generally lower on public hunting areas than on commercial areas in 
the Southern Quota Zone (Table 21). Hunter success rates from the 1973-1974 
through 1989-1990 seasons on public hunting areas averaged 0.50 goose per 
hunter day in Union County, 0.34 goose per hunter day in Alexander County and 
0.22 goose per hunter day in Williamson and Jackson counties. Hunter success 
rates for the 1968 through the 1989-1990 seasons were similar among the dif- 
ferent counties in the Southern Quota Zone averaging 0.51 and 0.54 goose per 
hunter day (Table 21). 

Rend Lake Area 

The Rend Lake area began attracting reasonable numbers of geese in the 
mid-1970s. Generally the goose season in the Rend Lake area coincided with 
the duck season, except in 1977 and 1978 when the goose season extended past 


the duck season (Table 22). The Rend Lake Quota Zone in Franklin and Jeffer- 
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Table 18. Distribution of Canada goose harvest (percent) among private and 
public hunting areas in Union County, 1973-1974 to 1989-1990%, 


Canada goose harvest 


Private Public Private 
commercial hunting non-commercial 

Year clubs areas areas© Total 
1973-19744 4,205 ie, 1,720 (26%) 701 (11%) 6,626 
1974-1975° 3,138 (56%) 2,015 (36%) 438 (8%) 5,591 
1975-1976" 5,124 (59%) 27292 (27%) 1,213 (14%) 8,629 
1976-19779 3,314 (55%) 1,923 (32%) Taq i2s) 5,984 
1977-1978" 2,530 (64%) 1,043 (27%) 354 (98%) 3,927 
1978-19792 7,065 (65%) 3,557 (33%) 293 (3%) raagie 
1979-1980) 4,448 (59%) 2,845 (38%) 187 =(3%) 7,480 

1980* 3,164 (55%) 2,383 (42%) 186 (3%) 5,733 

1981! 4,804 (67%) 2,013 (28%) 316 (4%) yee 

1982™ 2,429 (63%) 1,098 (28%) 328 (9%) 3,855 

1983” - 3,117 (68%) 1,074 (23%) 387 (8%) 4,578 

1984° 2,364 (70%) TIS ee 22%) 288 (9%) 3,387 

1985P Bes GM las) 969 (19%) 441 (9%) 5,186 
1986-19879 6,058 (78%) 1,052 (14%) 660 (8%) ceca hel 
1987-1988" 3,039 (81%) 391 (10%) 319 (9%) 3,749 
1988-1989% 6,380 (73%) 1,664 (19%) 747 += (8%) 8,791 
1989-1990° 7,828 (78%) 1,318 (13%) 850 (9%) 9,996 
Average 4,281 (67%) 1,652 (26%) 497 (8%) 6,430 
a 


Illinois Department of Conservation Periodic Reports. 
As a result of changes in regulations, harvest on areas covered by lease or 
other non-daily monetary agreement falls under "private commercial clubs” 
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Table 18 continued. 
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in 1973-1974, under "private non-commercial areas" from 1974-1975 to 1977- 
1978, and under "private commercial clubs" from 1978-1979 to 1989-1990. 

In 1982 the free permit was eliminated and hunters were no longer required 
to register to hunt on free areas (most of which are "private non-commercial 
areas"). Harvest on free areas from 1982 through 1989-1990 was estimated 
using the average percent of the harvest (8-9%) which occurred on free 
areas from 1973-1974 to 1981. 

Kennedy et al. (1974a). 

Kennedy et al. (1975). 

Thornburg et al. (1976). 

Roetker et al. (1977). 

Roetker et al. (1978). 

Thornburg et.al. (1979). 

Thornburg and Foltz (1980). 

Thornburg et al. (1981). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983a). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983b). 

Jaques and Thornburg (1984a). 

Hardy and Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1987a). 

Whitton (1989). 

Whitton (1991a). 

Whitton (1991b). 
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Table 19. Distribution of Canada goose harvest (percent) among private and 
public hunting areas in Jackson and Williamson counties, 1973-1974 
to 1989-1990%. 


Canada goose harvest? 


Private Public Private 
commercial hunting non-commercial 

Year clubs areas areas® Total 
1973-19744 4,428 (65%) 995900(15%) 1,384 (20%) 6,807 
1974-1975° 4,679 (55%) Tee 2 3S) 2 O57 12 (318) 8,458 
1975-1976 4,627 (64%) TID ALLS 1,866 (26%) Cp e27k 
1976-19779 8,876 (72%) 1,692 (14%) 1,700 (14%) 12,268 
1977-1978" 8,903 (57%) 1,914 (12%) 47892 (31%) 15,709 
1978-1979+ 9,182 (69%) LOG (8%) 2Go39s ee) nh 7 4P ae 
1979-1980) 9,243 (69%) 2,376 (18%) 17LOSs ati ot) I3, 502 

1980* 8,473 (69%) Lpoo2 ts 1%)} 2,467 (20%) 12,292 

1981+ 6,807 (65%) 874 (8%) 2,748 (26%) 10,429 

1982™ 5,067 (66%) 149 (2%) 2,511 (32%) TEE MET 

1983" 4,882 (66%) 113 (2%) 2,405 (33%) 7,400 

1984° 3,414 (65%) 142 (3%) Tez woes) 5,268 

1985P 6,027 (62%) 495 (5%) 3,140 (32%) 9,662 
1986-19877 6,004 (62%) 542 (6%) ciples = Heck ®) 9,698 
1987-1988" 5,834 (62%) Ss (5%) 3,058 (33%) 9,409 
1988-1989% 11,141 (61%) 2 ba0 (6%) 5,899 (33%) 18,150 
1989-1990° 11,639 (63%) 816 (4%) 5,997 (33%) 18,452 
Average 7,013 (64%) 947 (9%) 2,958 (27%) 10,918 
a 


Illinois Department of Conservation Periodic Reports. 
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Table 19 continued. 


As a result of changes in regulations, harvest on areas covered by lease or 
other non-daily monetary agreement falls under "private commercial clubs" 
in 1973-1974, under "private non-commercial areas" from 1974-1975 to 1977- 
1978, and under "private commercial clubs" from 1978-1979 to 1989-1990. 

In 1982 the free permit was eliminated and hunters were no longer required 
to register to hunt on free areas (most of which are "private non-commer- 
cial areas"). Harvest on free areas from 1982 through 1989-1990 was esti- 
mated using the average percent (32-33%) of the harvest which occurred on 
free areas from 1973-1974 to 1981. 

Kennedy et al. (1974a). 

Kennedy et al. (1975). 

Thornburg et al. (1976). 

Roetker et al. (1977). 

Roetker et al. (1978). 

Thornburg et al. (1979). 

Thornburg and Foltz (1980). 

Thornburg et al. (1981). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983a). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983b). 

Jaques and Thornburg (1984a). 

Hardy and Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1987a). 

Whitton (1989). 

Whitton (1991a). 

Whitton (1991b). 
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Table 20. Distribution of Canada goose harvest (percent) among private and 
public hunting areas in Alexander County, 1973-1974 to 1989-1990%. 


Canada goose harvest 


Private Public Private 
commercial hunting non-commercial 

Year clubs areas areas® Total 
1973-1974% 8,237 (87%) 875 (9%) 326 (3%) 9,438 
1974-1975° 8,144 (77%) 1,527 (14%) 953 (9%) 10,624 
1975-1976 7,565 (82%) 960 (10%) 651 (7%) 9,176 
1976-19779 6,310 (83%) 562 (7%) 741 (10%) 7,613 
1977-1978" 9,660 (87%) 678 (6%) F732. (7S) Ti ea il 
1978-1979+ 14,051 (86%) 1,457 (9%) 840 (5%) 16,348 
1979-1980 7,584 (91%) 434 (5%) 313 (4%) 873351 

1980* 8,136 (83%) 1,194 (12%) 480 (5%) 9,810 

19811 6,798 (88%) 494 (6%) 474 (6%) 7,166 

1982™ Soo (92%) 146 (2%) 377 (6%) 6720. 

1983” 5,441 (88%) 374 (6%) 3717) (6%) 6,186 

1984° 5,191 (87%) 404 (7%) 357 (6%) 5,952 

1985P 6,309 (91%) 19 Se cak) 415 (6%) 6,919 
1986-19877 7,520 (90%) 367 (4%) 503 (6%) 8,390 
1987-1988" 4,905 (90%) 196 (4%) 326 (6%) 5,427 
1988-1989% 11,051 (89%) 597° (5%) 743 (6%) 12,394 
1989-1990° D2 pele enc oos.) 766 (6%) 828 (6%) 13,806 
Average 7,934 (87%) 660 (7%) 557 (6%) ip aksal 
a 


Illinois Department of Conservation Periodic Reports. 
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Table 20 continued. 


As a result of changes in regulations, harvest on areas covered by lease or 
other non-daily monetary agreement falls under "private commercial clubs" 
in 1973-1974, under "private non-commercial areas" from 1974-1975 to 1977- 
1978, and under "private commercial clubs" from 1978-1979 to 1989-1990. 

In 1982 the free permit was eliminated and hunters were no longer required 
to register to hunt on free areas (most of which are "private non-commer- 
cial areas"). Harvest on free areas from 1982 through 1989-1990 was esti- 
mated using the average percent (6%) of the harvest which occurred on free 
areas from 1973-1974 to 1981. 

Kennedy et al. (1974a). 

Kennedy et al. (1975). 

Thornburg et al. (1976). 

Roetker et al. (1977). 

Roetker et al. (1978). 

Thornburg et al. (1979). 

Thornburg and Foltz (1980). 

Thornburg et al. (1981). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983a). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983b). 

Jaques and Thornburg (1984a). 

Hardy and Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1986). 

Thornburg (1987a). 

Whitton (1989). 

Whitton (1991a). 

Whitton (1991b). 
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Table 21. Success rates (number of geese bagged per hunter day) by county for 
hunters in the Southern Quota Zone, 1968 to 1989-1990. 


Williamson/ 
Alexander Union Jackson 
County County County Total 
Season PHA? overall? PHA overall PHA overall PHA overall 
1968° 0.66 0.53 0.75 0.62 
1969° 0.60 0.68 0.72 0.64 
1970° 0.60 0.64 0.61 0.61 
19915 0.70 0.54 0.38 0.54 
1972-1973° 0.33 0.37 0.28 0.33 
1973-1974° 0.31 0.46 02417049 On 12ee 0827 Oval | Loy Sl 
1974-19752 0.58 0.57 0.60 0.56 0.15 0.40 0.35 0.49 
1975-1976° 0.40 0.55 0792 050 0215 0.43 0.40 0.57 
1976-19775 0.26 0.49 0.60 0.62 0.30 0.65 0.38 0.59 
1977-19789 0.28 0.56 Ov 2S OL 35 0.31 0.59 Ong0e 0653 
1978-1979" 0.43 0.64 0.63 0.66 On) 7 746 0.40 0.57 
1979-1980* Gal 7 menO 3 7 0.47 0.50 G22 70eeO. 4) Oss OU? 
1980) 0.84 0.79 O27 2a O72 0.28 0.60 0.51 0.68 
1981* H225) 0142 0.44 0.56 0-17 10240 0.29 0.44 
1982! 0.13 0251 0.47 0.45 Ont eee Ona On2 Summa 42 
1983™ C2320 0F48 Ovd7ueEO 52 0.10 0.38 Opadn 0.44 
1984” 0.38 0.53 0.43 0.49 OfiameOs39 0.34 0.46 
1985° 0.24 0.59 0.47 0.58 0.29 0.56 0.36 0.58 
1986-1987P 0.27 0.55 0.40 0.63 0.290242 0.300 0.81 
1987-19889 0.16 0.30 Ovl6 0.31 0.18 0.45 Ghalsy © oeyecpl 
1988-1989" Oes5amn0- 62 0.64 0.61 Os32 en Oa5t 0.43 0.56 
1989-1990% 0.35 0.61 0.47 0.66 0.24 0.46 0.34 0.54 
Average 0.34 0.54 0.50 0.54 0222) 70746 0.34 0.51 


Public hunting areas. 

Public and private hunting areas combined. 
Kennedy et al. (1974a). 
Kennedy et al. (1975). 
Thornburg et al. (1976). 
Roetker et al. (1977). 
Roetker et al. (1978). 
Thornburg et al. (1979). 
Thornburg and Foltz (1980). 
Thornburg et al. (1981). 
Thornburg and Estel (1983a). 
Thornburg and Estel (1983b). 
Jaques and Thornburg (1984a). 
Hardy and Thornburg (1986). 
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Table 21 continued. 


Thornburg (1986). 
Thornburg (1987a). 
Whitton (1989). 
Whitton (1991a). 
Whitton (1991b). 
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Table 22. Canada goose hunting seasons in the Rend Lake area, 1977 to 1991-19929. 


Season Daily bag and 
length (possession) 
Year Season dates (days) Shooting hours limits Quota 

1977 5 Nov - 30 Dec 56 1/2 hr before sunrise to sunset 2 (4) 

1978 2 Nov - 27 Dec 56 1/2 hr before sunrise to sunset 2 (4) 

1986 12 Nov - 31 Dec 50 1/2 hr before sunrise to 3 p.m. 1 (4) 7,200 
1987-1988 16 Nov - 4 Jan 50 1/2 hr before sunrise to 3 p.m. 2 (4) 7,900 
1988-1989 21 Nov - 9 Jan 50 Sunrise to 3 p.m. 2 (4) 11,106 
1989-1990 20 Nov - 14 Jan 56 Sunrise to 3 p.m. (4 (10) 15,500 
1990-1991 10 Nov - 18 Jan 70 Sunrise to 3 p.m. 3 (10) 21,300 
1991-1992 9 Nov - 31 Jan 84 1/2 hr before sunrise to 3 p.m. 3 (10) 215700 


For years not listed, the goose hunting season was the same as that for the upstate 
goose season (prior to 1977) or the South zone in the upstate goose season (1979-1985) 
(Table 7). 

The daily bag limit was two Canada geese from 20 November-31 December and three from 
1-14 January. ; 
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son counties was established in 1986 with season dates independent of other 
areas (Table 22). The Rend Lake Quota Zone has been assigned 15% of the 
statewide Canada goose harvest allocation, resulting in quotas ranging from 
7,200 in 1986 to 21,300 in 1991-1992. The daily limit was one Canada goose in 
1986 and 2 geese from 1987-1988 to 1989-1990. The limit was raised from 2 to 
3 for the final two weeks of 1989-1990 and has remained at that level. 

Estimates of the goose harvest for the Rend Lake area increased from 
1,910 in 1975 to 12,613 in the 1989-1990 season (Table 23). Hunting activity 
at Rend Lake in the 1982 through 1990-1991 hunting seasons indicated an in- 
crease in the amount of time spent in the field, reaching a peak of 51,000 
days in the 1990-1991 season (Table 24). Hunters in the Rend Lake area aver- 
aged 1.32 geese per hunter and 0.23 goose per day annually from the 1982 
through the 1990-1991 season for all species of geese. 

Tri-County Zone 

Beginning in 1982, parts of Knox, Henry, and Fulton counties, known as 
the Tri-County Zone, were reopened to allow hunters the opportunity to harvest 
birds from the giant Canada goose population introduced in the area in 1969. 
The Tri-County Zone had been closed to hunting from 1969 through 1981 to allow 
the flock to become established (Fig. 16). In 1982, the Tri-County Zone had a 
10-day season, a daily bag limit of 1 goose, and a quota of 700 (Table 
25).. The hunting season length and bag limits increased in concert with the 
expanding flock; in 1991-1992, the season was 73 days long with a bag limit of 
2 birds. 

In 1982 and 1983, hunters were required to bring all harvested geese to 
a check station to ensure the quota was not exceeded. The quota was discon- 


tinued in 1984 and the harvest was subsequently estimated by the IDOC Water- 
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Table 23. Estimated harvest of Canada geese in the Rend Lake area. 


Public Private 
hunting hunting 
Year Quota? areas areas Total? 
1975° 1,710 (cc)? 200 (PC) 1,910 (CC+PC) 
1976° 2,017 (CC) 500 (PC) 2,517 (CC+PC) 
1977* 1,630 (CC) 750 (PC) 2,380 (CC+PC) 
19789 4,604 (CC) 1,500 (PC) 6,104 (CC+PC) 
1979" 1,917 (MR) 734 (MR) 2,651 (MR) 
19807 3,508 (MR). 2,117 (MR). 5,625 (MR). 
1981 2,827 (MR)* 1,916 (MR)* 8,286 (MQ)2 
1982 1,109 (MR) 243 (MR) 4,140 (MQ) 
1983 1,856 (MR)? 593 (MR)? 6,279 (MQ)™ 
1984” 610 (MR) 134 (MR) 2,799 (MQ) 
1985° 1,214 (MR) 776 (MR) 4,147 (MQ) 
1986P 7,000 2,042 (MR) 364 (MR) 5,657 (MQ) 
1987-19889 7,900 1,676 (MR) 690 (MR) 4,872 (MQ) 
1988-19899 11,100 4,177 (MR) 924 (MR) 9,236 (MQ) 
1989-1990" 15,500 3,971 (MR) 843 (MR) 12,613 (MQ) 
1990-19918 21,300 3,068 (MR) 691 (MR) 8,763 (MQ)~ 
1991-1992 21700 
a 


o 


aa 


In 1986, Rend Lake and the surrounding area in Jefferson and Franklin 
counties became a new MVP quota zone, assigned 15% of the statewide Canada 
goose allocation. 

The total given for 1975-1980 is the sum of the public and private harvest 
estimates. For 1975-1978 these figures were based on CC (car count) and PC 
(personal contact) methods, whereas in 1979-1980 both sets of numbers came 
from MR (mandatory registration) data. For the period 1981-1990, the sum 
of harvest numbers for public and private hunting areas derived from MR 
data does not equal the total obtained from the MQ (mail-letter question- 
naire). 

Hamer and Arthur (1976). 

Estimates derived from: 

CC: car counts combined with window card survey and bag checks; 

MR: mandatory registration of hunters and harvest; 

PC: personal contact with area land owners and club owners; 

MQ: mail-letter questionnaire. 

To improve accuracy, the CC and PC methods of harvest estimation for public 
and private hunting areas were replaced in 1979 with mandatory hunter and 
harvest registration. Commercial licenses were issued to areas where 
compensation was received for goose hunting privileges, and free permits 
were issued for all other goose hunting areas. In 1982, the regulations 
were ammended so that non-commercial hunting areas were no longer required 
to register. Therefore, the figures for private hunting areas in 1982 and 
after reflect only commercial hunting operations. 

Roetker (1977). 
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Table 23 continued. 
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Roetker and Anderson (1978). 
Thornburg and Allen (1979). 
Thornburg (1980). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983c). 
Anderson (1983). 

Thornburg and Estel (1983d). 
Jaques and Thornburg (1984b). 
Anderson (1985). 

Hardy and Thornburg (1985). 
Thornburg (1987b). 

Thornburg (1987c). 

Whitton (1990). 

Whitton (1991c). 

Whitton (1991d). 

Anderson (1991). 
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Figure 16. The growing flock of giant Canada geese in the Tri-County Zone 
has provided increased opportunities for goose hunters in Illinois. (Photo 
by M.M. Georgi). 
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Table 25. 


Year 


1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991-1992 


Canada goose hunting seasons in the Tri-County Zone, 1982 to 1991-1992. 


dates 


14 
20 
20 
20 
16 
20 
24 
“8 
15 
12 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Jan 


Season 
length 
(days) 


LYE 
1/2 hr 
Zen 
1/2 hr 
1/2 hr 
1/2 hr 


Shooting hours 


before 
before 
before 
before 
before 
before 


sunrise 
sunrise 
sunrise 
sunrise 
sunrise 
sunrise 


Sunrise to sunset 
Sunrise to sunset 
Sunrise to sunset 
1/2 hr before sunrise 
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fowl Hunting Questionnaire. The harvests of Canada geese in the Tri-County 
Zone ranged from 448 in 1982 to 7,884 in 1989 as the season length and bag 
limits were increased (Table 26). Goose hunters in the Tri-County Zone spent 
an average of 8.9 days afield in 1989, more than twice the value of that 
expended in 1985 (3.7) (Table 26). For all species of geese, there was an 
average of 0.17 goose harvested per day afield and 1.17 geese harvested per 
hunter in the Tri-County Zone during each season for the 1985-1990 period. 
Northeast September Zone 

In response to a burgeoning population of giant Canada geese in the 
northeast metropolitan area and consequent increases in nuisance goose com- 
plaints, an experimental September giant Canada goose season was opened in 9 
counties in 1986 (Table 27). The season dates were formulated to avoid har- 
vest of migrating MVP geese. In 1986, the season was 6 days from 25-30 Sep- 
tember with a daily bag limit of two. Since 1987, the season has been held 
from 1-10 September with a bag limit of five. 

Since its inception in 1986, the harvest of giant Canada geese in the 
northeast September season has ranged from 1,660 in 1987 to 2,950 in 1989 
(Table 28). For the 1986-1990 period each hunter bagged an average of 0.55 
goose, or 0.19 goose per hunter day afield. These low values are indicative 
of the difficulty in gaining hunting access to this flock on private land in 
that highly urbanized area. 

Areas Outside of Designated Canada Goose Zones 

The goose harvest in areas outside of designated Canada goose zones for 
all species of geese ranged from an estimated 6,844 in 1984 to 29,849 in 1989- 
1990 (Table 29). During the same period, an average of approximately 9% (609 


to 2,740) of the total annual goose harvest outside of designated goose zones 
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Table 27. Canada goose hunting seasons in the Northeast Zone, 1986-1991. 


Season Daily bag and 

length (possession) 
Year Season dates (days) Shooting hours limits 
1986 25 Sep - 30 Sep 6 1/2 hr before sunrise to sunset 2 (4) 
1987 1 Sep - 10 Sep 10 1/2 hr before sunrise to sunset 52 (10) 
1988 1 Sep - 10 Sep 10 Sunrise to sunset 5 (10) 
1989 1 Sep - 10 Sep 10 Sunrise to sunset Dal) 
1990 1 Sep - 10 Sep 10 Sunrise to sunset 5a (10) 
1991 1 Sep - 10 Sep 10 1/2 hr before sunrise to sunset B10) 
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Table 28. Estimated harvest and hunter activity in the Northeast Zone during 
the September giant Canada goose season, 1986-19902. 


Days afield Canada geese harvested 
Number 

of Per Per Per 
Year hunters Number hunter Number day afield hunter 
1986 3,106 8,824 200mm 1,677 0.19 0.54 
1987° Bp ks! 15,425 2.9 1,660 Ox alal ORs 
19884 4,246 Tals oltsyal Pari 2,270 0.20 ORS3 
1989© 3,857 WP) 5 SNS) 3.4 2,950 On 23 Oo VE 
1990 4,370 US, AE 40) 2,940 0.22 0.67 
Average 4,172 IP} SVS) Z) a (0) 2,299 0.19 0.55 


IDOC waterfowl hunting mail-letter questionnaire. 
Anderson (1988). 

Anderson (1989). 

Anderson and Williamson (1990). 

Anderson and Williamson (1991). 

Anderson (1991). 
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was composed of blue and snow and white-fronted geese (Table 29). A higher 
percentage (27.9%) of the goose harvest was taken coincidental to duck hunting 
outside of designated Canada goose zones (Table 29) than in the Southern Quota 
Zone (4.0%) (Table 15), the Rend Lake Zone (3.0%) (Table 24), and the Tri- 
County Zone (5.5%) (Table 26). In areas outside of designated Canada goose 
zones, an average of 0.99 goose per hunter and 0.16 goose per day afield were 
harvested for all species of geese while hunters spent an average of 6.2 days 
afield for the 1982 through 1990-1991 seasons (Table 29). 
Economic Impact 

The economic benefits of geese are being realized throughout I]linois, 
particularly in the Tri-County Zone, as populations of giants continue to 
spread and increase (Fig. 17). However, the economic importance of the Canada 
goose resource in Illinois has traditionally been greatest in the Southern 
Quota Zone where the major segment of the MVP winters. The status of the MVP 
flock and associated hunting success affects a multi-million dollar industry 
in southern Illinois. Indeed, each bird on the wing was estimated to repre- 
sent about $10 to the local economy (Thomas 1990). In the 1988-1989 goose 
hunting season, almost 70,500 hunter days were expended in the Southern Quota 
Zone (Whitton 199la). As a result, owners of 92 licensed commercial goose 
hunting clubs collected $1.4 million in fees (Thomas 1990). The benefits 
of goose hunting, however, befall not only club owners but motels, restau- 
rants, sporting good stores and other businesses as well. Approximately 25 
percent of goose hunters in southern Illinois are of local origin; the remain- 
ing 75 percent travel from outside the Southern Quota Zone (Thomas 1990). 
About 80 percent of the nonlocal hunters stay in motels while the remainder 


lodge with family or friends. Goose hunters in Williamson County staying in 
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Figure 17. Numbers of giant Canada geese have increased throughout -I]linois 
since their reintroduction in west-central Illinois in 1969. (Photo by M.M. 
Georgi). 
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motels expended an average of $139 per day (Thomas 1990). This expenditure 
included club fees, tips for guides, food, lodging, hunting gear, shotgun 
shells, and assorted ancillary expenses. Local hunters and those with other 
accommodations spent about $60 per hunting day (Thomas 1990). Huffstodt 
(1985) estimated that a two-day goose hunt in 1985 in southern I1]linois con- 
tributed approximately $250 to the local economy for lodging ($70), hunting 
club fees ($60), shells ($12), food and beverages ($50), gas ($20), goose 
picking and cleaning ($15), and a goose guide ($20). 

Anderson (1991) reported that waterfowl hunters during the 1990-1991 
Illinois season spent an estimated $44 million, of which about $22 million was 
expended for hunting geese (Fig. 18). Almost half of the Illinois waterfowl 
hunters spent between $100 and $500 dollars, while another 21% reported ex 
penditures of $500 to $1000. Illinois waterfowl hunters spent an average of 
$743 per hunter or $58 per day afield for the 1990-1991 season. Goose hunting 
generated an estimated $9.5 million in the Southern Quota Zone, about $3.0 
million in the Rend Lake area, and approximately $2.3 million in the Tri- 
County Zone (Anderson 1991). Furthermore, economists estimate that dollars 
spent turn over 1.5-2.5 times within a community (Thomas 1990). 

Canada geese also provide an important non-consumptive recreation re- 
source. In the mid-1970s, over 150,000 visitors drove around the Horseshoe 
Lake Refuge in Alexander County each year to enjoy the flocks of wintering 
Canada geese (Kennedy and Lewis 1977). Personnel at CONWR estimated that 275- 
300 people frequent their observation towers each day to view Canada geese 


(Thomas 1990). 
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Figure 18. A family group of Canada geese approaching a spread.of decoys is 
now a common site during I]linois goose hunting seasons. (Photo by M.M. 
Georgi). 
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Distribution of Nesting Waterfowl in Illinois 


Illinois is primarily a migration and winter area for several species of 
waterfowl. The Prairie State undoubtedly supported more of most nesting 
species of waterfowl in presettlement times when over 8.2 million acres (3.3 
million ha) of pristine wetlands interlaced the bottomland forest and 
prairies. Over 7 million acres (2.8 million ha) of native wetlands in I1li- 
nois have been drained. The wetlands drained include the expansive Kankakee 
and Winnebago marshes, the productive marshes along the Calumet River, and 
smaller wetlands scattered throughout central Illinois (Fig. 1). Drainage 
removed much of the state’s original nesting habitat for many species of 
waterfowl. Nevertheless, some species, such as the giant Canada goose and 
perhaps the mallard, likely nest in greater numbers today than historically. 

Several sources of information were used to document the historical and 
current distribution of nesting waterfowl in Illinois. For historical nesting 
records, museums and universities with egg collections throughout North Ameri- 
ca were visited or contacted (Appendix A). The scientific literature and 
unpublished reports (Appendix B), solicited personal observations, and records 
in files were used for verification of both historical and current nesting. 
The Illinois Breeding Bird Atlas conducted from 1986-1990 also provided cur- 
rent nesting information for waterfowl. In 1985, information was solicited 
for current nesting data from the Cornel] University Nest Record Program and 
from forest preserves and other privately-owned sites with wetlands where 
waterfowl could potentially nest. In addition, three nesting questionnaires 
were circulated to: 1) 72 Illinois Department of Conservation (IDOC) sites 
managed for waterfowl in 1985; 2) ail IDOC and federally managed areas in 


Illinois in 1990 (151 sites); and 3) all IDOC regional wildlife biologists for 
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county information in 1990. An estimate of the average number of broods for 
each species of waterfowl observed annually was requested on the 1985 and 1990 
site questionnaires. Information from all records for historical and current 
nesting distribution of waterfowl was summarized for presentation on a county 
basis. | 

Although wetlands hosting nesting waterfowl were more widely distributed 
in the 1800s than today, documentation of nesting species was often a result 
of the efforts of a few interested citizens or naturalists. Holder (1862:78) 
compiled a list a the birds of Illinois but remarked that "nothing, so far, 
has been done towards collecting eggs and nests." Consequently the historical 
nesting information for waterfowl in Illinois is not based upon a similar 
degree of coverage or systematic sampling present in current inventories, for 
example the Illinois Breeding Bird Atlas. Nonetheless, every effort was made 
to determine the historical species of waterfowl and their nesting locations 
in the Prairie State. The year 1930 was selected as the differentiation 
between historical and current nesting. Wholesale drainage of Illinois wet- 
lands began in the 1880s and continued into the 1920s. Thus by 1930, most of 
the transition of native wetlands to agricultural lands had occurred (Mulvi- 
hill and Cornish 1929; 1978 Census of Agriculture, U.S. Dept. of Commerce). 
Since then, remaining wetlands have been subjected to other human influences, 
such as sedimentation, development, and other encroachment, while new reser- 
voirs, power plant cooling lakes, and farm ponds have been constructed. 

The various sources of information, not including the 1985 and 1990 
questionnaires, provided documentation of 86 historical nest records repre- 
senting 15 species of waterfowl and 2,960 current nest records for 20 species 


of waterfowl. One nesting record sometimes represented more than one nest. 
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Historical nesting data were available for 19 counties whereas current nesting 
information was documented for all 102 counties in Illinois. A total of 133 
of the 151 (88.1%) IDOC and federally managed sites responding to the ques- 
tionnaire in 1990 reported at least one species of nesting waterfowl. Not all 
of these public sites contained wetlands. Species nesting on the publicly 
managed sites included nine species of ducks, giant Canada geese, and American 
coots. 
Wood Duck 

The most abundant species of waterfowl nesting in Illinois is the wood 
duck or summer duck. Bellrose (1987) estimated that the wood duck comprised 
about 90 percent of the breeding ducks in Illinois. Historically the wood 
duck undoubtedly nested ubiquitously in the forests of the floodplains, along 
streams, and surrounding marshes (Fig. 2). Indeed, market hunters in Ohio 
found wood ducks so abundant in summer between 1850 and 1890 that a "profita- 
ble business was made of hunting fledglings and flightless adults in the 
flapper stage" (Trautman 1940:189). Askins (1931) reported on a spring trip 
through the lowlands of Arkansas in the 1890s that wood ducks were never out 
of sight and thousands were nesting in the swampland trees. Soon thereafter, 
clearing and drainage of bottomlands in the name of progress became an infec- 
tious disease and nesting habitat for wood ducks dwindled as hunting pressure 
remained strong. Grinnell (1901:142) stated "Being shot at all seasons of the 
year they are becoming very scarce and are likely to be exterminated before 
long." Spring hunting continued until 1913. At the time, nesting wood ducks 
were at a low point in Illinois history. 

As concern for declining populations of wood ducks became increasingly 


apparent, some states took action. Beginning with Louisiana in 1904, 15 
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Figure 2. Wood duck duckling leaving nest site in a natural cavity. 
Ducklings usually are called out of the nest by the hen about 24 hours after 
hatching (Bellrose 1955). 
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states prohibited the hunting of wood ducks by 1913. In 1914, Illinois and 
six other states provided protection to the wood duck. The Federal Migratory 
Bird Act of 1913 authorized regulations to close hunting seasons for wood 
ducks. Passage of the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1916 and subse- 
quently the Migratory Bird Treaty Act between the United States and Canada in 
1918 afforded wood ducks complete protection, eliminated market hunting, and 
encouraged enforcement. Prior to these regulations the wood duck was hunted 
over a longer period of the year (legally from September to April) than other 
ducks because its occurrence coincided with the areas of greatest hunting 
activity. Accordingly it suffered the heaviest losses. 

After the closure of the wood duck hunting season, the prohibition of 
spring shooting, and the maturation of the eastern hardwood forest resulting 
from wholesale logging during European settlement, the wood duck gradually 
made its comeback. Gigstead (1938) remarked that the Illinois River near 
Havana was an area where the supply of waterfowl once "surpassed comprehen- 
sion." According to Gigstead (1938), the Chautauqua Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge near Havana was an area where wood ducks possibly bred more abundantly 
than anywhere else in Illinois, whereas north of this area it was possible to 
find a few nests of mallards, pintails and blue-winged teal at the southern 
fringe of their breeding ranges. He also noted that more than 400 wood duck 
nest boxes were erected on the refuge in 1937. 

An increase in wood ducks was evident in 1938-1941 when, in the area of 
observations along the Illinois River, wood ducks appeared to be approaching a 
saturation point in utilization of their nesting habitat (Bellrose 1976). In 
late summer, thousands of wood ducks were observed in the bottomland lakes of 


the Illinois Valley (Bellrose 1976). During September 1938, Hawkins and 
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Bellrose (1941) reported over 10,000 wood ducks feeding in wheat stubble 
fields near Havana. Gigstead (1938:608) reported a flock of 4,000 wood ducks 
in the middle of August concentrating in the vast lotus beds of Duck Island 
Lake. Unfortunately illegal hunting and trapping continued and exerted a 
heavy burden on wood ducks. Gigstead (1938:608) wrote the following about 
certain notorious citizens living along the Illinois River: "Some less prof- 
itable river men expressed the opinion that in as much as there was no open 
season on wood ducks, they were of no value and might as well be marketed. 
Authentic records of an individual taking 700 wood ducks in traps and selling 
them at $3.00 each was revealed. Although much of this wholesale taking has 
been stopped, some still exists and violators taking wood ducks during closed 
season have passed federal courts with fines as low as $10.00 in the past two 
years." 

A limit of one wood duck was allowed in the bag in 15 states in 1941. 
The Illinois hunting season for wood ducks was reopened in 1942. Currently 
the wood duck is second only to the mallard in the duck harvest for Illinois, 
the Mississippi Flyway, and the Atlantic Flyway. Although Bellrose (1976) 
attributed protection from excessively high kills as the most important reason 
for the recovery of the wood duck, he stated that the wood duck would never 
return to its pre-1900 abundance because the destruction of breeding habitat, 
the drainage of swamps, and the clearing of bottomland timber have been too 
enormous. 

Of the 151 public sites canvassed in I]linois in 1990, the wood duck was 
reported to nest at 80.1%, a higher percentage than for any other species. 
Many of these sites undoubtedly have artificial nest box programs (Fig. 3), 


which can increase local populations in areas where suitable natural cavities 
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Newly hatched wood ducks in a nest box (Photo by D.J. Holm, INHS). 


Figure 3. 
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are limited but where adequate protective brood cover of emergent vegetation 
with an iivertarete food supply exists. The public areas reporting the 
highest number of wood duck broods annually were located in the floodplains of 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. Bellrose (pers. commun.) reported that 
stream floats for potential breeding female wood ducks conducted from 1973 to 
1978 by IDOC resulted in a higher number of females per mile of stream sur- 
veyed in southern Illinois (0.75/mi, 0.46/km) than in northern Illinois 
(0.56/mi, 0.35/km). The state average for all streams surveyed was 0.66 
female/mi (0.41/km). The streams surveyed with the largest numbers of poten- 
tial breeding female wood ducks in Illinois were Bay Creek in Pope County 
(1.96 females/mi, 1.22/km), the Big Muddy in Jackson County (1.55/mi, 
0.96/km), and the Little Wabash in Clay, Edwards, and White counties (0.89/mi, 
0.55/km). Information from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) Breed- 
ing Bird Survey Trends indicated that wood ducks have been increasing in a 
region including parts of Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, and Indiana at a rate of 
3.7% annually and 131% for 1966 to 1989 while increasing in Illinois at 2.7% 
annually and 85% for the 23 years of 1966-1989 (Droege and Sauer 1990). 

Wood ducks initiate nesting in central Illinois in early March with peak 
nest initiation throughout April. Few nests are initiated after late June 
(Bellrose 1980). Hens commonly renest when their first or second attempt is 
unsuccessful. Although more common in the South than in Illinois, up to 10% 
of the females may occasionally raise two broods in one season accounting for 
as much as 18% of successful nests (Fredrickson and Hansen 1983, Kennamer and 
Hepp 1987, Haramis 1990). The wood duck is the only species of North American 
waterfowl known to accomplish this feat (Bellrose 1976). An average wood duck 


clutch consists of about 12 eggs and clutches with over 16 eggs are generally 
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considered a dump nest with more than one female contributing eggs (Bellrose 
1980). Incubation ranges from 28 to 37 days and averages about 30 days. 
About 40 to 50 percent of the nests made in natural cavities in central I11i- 
nois successfully hatched young (Bellrose 1980). Female wood ducks returning 
to nest demonstrate a high degree of fidelity to nesting areas and specific 
nest sites. 
Mallard 

There were 14 records reported for mallards nesting in Illinois prior to 
1930 and 920 records for 1930-1991 in addition to questionnaire results. 
Historical nest records for mallards were reported for eight counties from 
1863-1929 along the Illinois River and in northeast Illinois (Fig. 4). Kenni- 
cott (1855) reported that mallards were abundant in Cook County and many 
nested in the prairie. Nelson (1876:138) stated that mallards were common 
summer residents in the more "secluded marshes" of Lake and Cook counties and 
"once nested abundantly in the prairie sloughs and along borders of marshes." 
Ridgway (1895:128) noted that isolated pairs of mallards "undoubtedly breed in 
Illinois in a few of the more secluded localities, where they are reasonably 
free from danger of molestation." By 1907, Woodruff reported that some years 
ago the mallard was said to be a common summer resident of the Chicago area. 

In 1990, mallards were reported to nest in all 102 counties and on 98 of 
the 151 (64.9%) publicly managed sites inventoried. The spread of nesting 
mallards appears to have increased in recent years. For 68 publicly managed 
sites with information for both the 1985 and 1990 questionnaires, mallards 
were reported to nest on 50.0% in 1985 and on 76.5% in 1990, a 26.5% increase. 
High numbers of mallard broods were reported on the 1990 questionnaire for the 


Savanna District of the Upper Mississippi River, Pool 21 of the Mississippi 
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Figure 4. Historic (1863-1929) nesting distribution of the mallard in 
Illinois. 
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River, and Fulton. and Knox counties in the surface-mined lakes region of west- 
central Illinois. 

Apparently in the 1980s there was an increase in nesting of mallards 
throughout the state (Fig. 5). Reasons for this increasing distribution of 
nesting mallards are unknown. Possible reasons include better management on 
public and private areas, an increase in nesting habitat with the 1985 Conser- 
vation Reserve Program, more artificial nesting structures on public and 
private areas, the release of game-farm mallards by private organizations, 
lower and more stable water levels along major rivers in the 1983, 1987, and 
1988 drought years, and, perhaps, some wild mallards remaining to nest in 
Illinois because of the drought and habitat destruction in the northern 
prairies. The releases of hand-reared game-farm and wild-strain mallards have 
not been proven successful and this practice is generally discouraged by 
management agencies (Souitere 1989, Batt and Nelson 1990). Survival of game- 
farm mallards is lower than for wild strains (Souitere 1989). Numerous stud- 
ies have indicated that wild birds rapidly discover and exploit improved 
habitat and that recovery of wild populations is limited by habitat quality, 
not the availability of breeding stock (Batt and Nelson 1990). Information 
from Breeding Bird Survey Trends compiled by the USFWS from 1966 to 1989 
indicated that mallards have increased in a region including parts of I11li- 
nois, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio by 1.9% annually and 54% for the period 
while increasing in Illinois at a rate of 5.1% annually and 214% for the 
period (Sauer and Droege 1990). 

For nesting, mallards require wetlands with stable water levels and 
nearby adequate ground vegetation consisting principally of grasses, herba- 


ceous cover, marsh plants, or shrubs. Mallard clutches can vary between 1 and 
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Figure 5. Mallard ducklings hatched in 1991 on a grassland prairie chicken 
sanctuary near Newton Lake in Jasper County. Establishment of the cooling 
lake in 1977 in conjunction with nearby managed grasslands have resulted in a 
sharp increase in locally nesting mallards (Photo by R.L. Westemeier, INHS). 
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18 eggs but average about 9 per nest and incubation is usually 28 days (Bell- 
rose 1980). 
Giant Canada Goose 

The breeding range of the giant Canada goose prior to settlement was 
within the prairie biome and its adjacent areas in the Midwest and southern 
Canada (Fig. 6) (Hanson 1965:44). In Illinois, Canada geese were recorded 
nesting in Lake, Cook, Marshall, Hancock and Union counties prior to 1929. 
Kennicott (1855) listed the Canada goose as abundant in Cook county. Henry 
Thacker (in Newhouse, 1874:157-158) presented a vivid story of shooting with 
his rifle a 14.5 lb goose on a nest of 7 eggs located on top of a muskrat 
house in 1845 at Mud Lake 12 miles from Chicago. Thacker mistook the goose 
lying flat on the nest for an otter. In August 1875 in Union County near 
Anna, Nelson (1877) observed a number of Canada geese and reported that a 
farmer said they nested on ponds in the area every year. Nelson (1876:138) 
stated that the Canada goose "formerly bred commonly in the marshes throughout 
the state, and still breeds sparingly in the more secluded situations." 
Hanson (1965:73) appropriately amended this statement by excluding "the hilly 
and heavily wooded counties in the southern portions of the state, except 
those areas bordering the major rivers -- the Wabash, Ohio, Kaskaskia, Big 
Muddy, and Mississippi." Woodruff (1907:50) remarked that the Calumet marshes 
once formed the breeding site of the Canada goose in the Chicago area but it 
only appeared now as a migrant. 

In Indiana, Butler (1898:637) reported that Canada geese "still breed in 
some numbers in the Kankakee region and less frequently in other favorable 
localities." Butler (1898) also noted that resident geese were much less 


abundant than they were previously. Hanson (1965:75) surmised that the 
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Figure 6. Approximate breeding range of the giant Canada goose prior to 


settlement (Hanson 1965:44). 
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Kankakee River marshes in Indiana and I]linois were possibly one of the most 
important breeding areas of the giant Canada goose in the Midwest. Phillips 
and Lincoln (1930:88) stated that "previous to drainage these marshes literal- 
ly swarmed with fur-bearing mammals, ducks and geese." In Wisconsin, nesting 
populations were thought to be highest in the 1850s when early settlers found 
them plentiful on prairie sloughs (Wheeler and Cole 1990). As a result of 
unlimited hunting, egg collections, in some cases by the bushel, and agricul- 
tural drainage of wetlands, breeding geese disappeared from southern Wisconsin 
by the 1890s and in northern Wisconsin by the 1930s (Wheeler and Cole 1990). 
For similar reasons, nesting geese in Illinois were probably rare by the turn 
of the century. 

By 1950 giant Canada geese were thought to be extinct. The recovery of 
this majestic species since its rediscovery by Harold Hanson of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey in 1962 has been quite remarkable. Hanson investigated 
a flock of Canada geese wintering in a city park of Rochester, Minnesota, and 
identified them as the rare subspecies maxima. Subsequently, giant Canada 
geese were rediscovered to be moderately abundant with a breeding range from 
Alberta to Manitoba in Canada and to a lesser degree in captive flocks from 
western Ohio to Montana (Hanson 1965). Hanson (1965) discovered that many 
captive and game breeder’s stocks were indeed maxima. Geese from these 
sources were used in several transplant and restocking programs by many states 
to establish captive and free-flying flocks (Perkins 1981). Canada goose 
restoration projects date back to 1927 in Michigan (Pirnie 1938), 1932 in 
Wisconsin (Wheeler and Cole 1990), 1937 in South Dakota (Hart 1963), and 1952 
in Missouri (Brakhage 1962). Establishment and expansion of local populations 


have been widespread especially since Hanson’s documentation of the race 
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(Perkins and Klimstra 1984). 

In 1967, the IDOC through the efforts of waterfowl biologist George 
Arthur initiated the Cooperative Giant Canada Goose Project to establish a 
self-sustaining, free-flight population on private lands in west-central 
Illinois. Eighty juvenile geese were placed in holding pens at 4 locations in 
Fulton and Knox counties. In spring 1969, 64 of these birds were released. 
Geese from this original stocking were raised at the IDOC Des Plaines Game 
Farm from stock purchased for the game farm in the 1950s from private breeders 
in Illinois. Hanson verified that the Des Plaines Game Farm birds were maxima 
in 1962. Since then the west-central Illinois flock has steadily grown to an 
estimated 15,000 geese in 1990 and has supported an increasingly liberal 
hunting season since 1982 (Fig. 7). 

As the west-central Illinois giant Canada goose flock became established 
and expanded to approximately 3,000 birds in the spring of 1980 (Perkins and 
Klimstra 1984), breeding populations of giants were also increasing in north- 
eastern Illinois and were rapidly becoming a nuisance in some of the highly 
urbanized counties. In 1980, IDOC began an Urban Canada Goose Relocation 
Program with removal of 358 nuisance geese from 2 locations in northeastern 
Illinois (Williamson 1991). From 1980-1990, 10,326 nuisance geese from 180 
locations, 1,191 eggs, and 32 goslings were removed from urbanized areas in 
Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, McHenry, and Will counties (Williamson 1991). 
However, the number of geese relocated from northeast Illinois did not reduce 
the population or the number of complaints. Approximately 75% of the captured 
nuisance geese were released elsewhere in Illinois while the remainder were 
used for out-of-state trades for animals such as wild turkeys, northern bob- 


white chicks, and fish with Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
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Figure 7. Brood of giant Canada geese on surface-mined lake in Fulton 
County (Photo by G.A. Perkins). 
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Alabama, and Oklahoma. From 1981-1984 most of the nuisance geese relocated in 
Illinois were released on surface-mined areas of Perry, St. Clair, Williamson, 
and Randolph counties in southern Illinois (R.A. Williamson, unpubl. data). 

By 1986, nuisance geese were being relocated in counties throughout I]linois. 
In 1986, a special 6-day September Canada goose hunting season with a bag 
limit of 2 birds was established in 9 northeast counties (Cook, DuPage, Grun- 
dy, Kane, Kankakee, Kendall, Lake, McHenry, and Will) and an estimated 1,677 
geese were harvested (Williamson 1991). The 1990 fall population of these 
local geese was believed to be 25,000-30,000 (Williamson 1991). Giant Canada 
geese currently occupy virtually all of northeast I]linois wherever open water 
and grass occur, including golf courses, parks, private estates, subdivisions, 
and water retention reservoirs. Minimal mortality from low predation rates 
and limited hunting in suburban areas combined with their tolerance to human 
activity have permitted local goose populations to increase to nuisance lev- 
els. 

By 1985, giant Canada geese were reported nesting in scattered areas 
throughout Illinois with the largest concentrations in west-central and north- 
east Illinois (Fig. 8). Some nesting sites, particularly in southern I11i- 
nois, were a result of the nuisance goose relocation program. In 1985, nest- 
ing Canada geese were reported on 14.7% of 68 IDOC managed sites. By 1990, 
nesting Canada geese were observed on 66.2% of these same sites, a 51.5% 
increase, and 57.0% of all 151 state and federally managed sites claimed 
nesting Canada geese. By 1990, giant Canada geese were reported to nest 
in all 102 counties of Illinois. Questionnaires from 1990 indicated that 
Fulton and Knox counties had the highest number of goose broods observed and 


the Savanna District of the Upper Mississippi River reported a higher number 
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Figure 8. Locations of 520 recorded nests or broods of giant Canada geese on 
private and public areas from 1956-1985. Eleven of the sightings were record- 
ed from 1956-1969, 135 from 1970-1979, and 374 from 1980-1985. 
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of broods than any other public site. In 1989, IDOC estimates for production 
of giant Canada geese reported 1,072 goslings for Pools 12-26 of the Missis- 
sippi River, with 600 recorded for Pool 13 and 158 for Pool 26 (N. Emerick, 
pers. commun.). 

The number of giant Canada geese reported during the December Inventory 
has been increasing dramatically since 1984. In December 1990, 64,726 giant 
Canada geese were censused in Illinois and this value was second only to those 
counted in Minnesota (64,788) and represented about 19% of the 345,958 report- 
ed for the Mississippi Flyway (Kenneth Gamble, pers. commun.). The estimated 
breeding population of giants in Illinois for 1990 was 30,000 (Kenneth Gamble, 
pers. commun.). Information from the USFWS Breeding Bird Survey Trends for 
1966 to 1989 indicated that Canada geese increased at a 4.4% annual rate and 
169% for the 23 years in a region including parts of Illinois, Missouri, 
Indiana, and Ohio while increasing in Illinois at 4.6% annually and 181% for 
the period (Droege and Sauer 1990). 

The spread of giant Canada geese throughout I]linois was a result of the 
relocation program, the fact that Illinois is in its traditional nesting 
range, and also because of the adaptiveness and natural pioneering abilities 
of this species to move out and occupy new areas each year. Giant Canada 
geese appear to be somewhat indifferent to human disturbance outside of the 
hunting season and nest in a variety of urban and non-urban areas including 
natural wetlands, surface-mined areas, around reservoirs, and farm ponds. 

They also readily accept artificial nest structures and islands (Fig. 9). 

Canada geese are monogamous, unlike most other waterfowl. They mate for 
life and both members of the pair help in raising the goslings. The absence 


of harsh arctic nesting environment and shorter migration flights provide 
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Figure 9. Giant Canada goose incubating eggs on an old duck blind in Mason 
County, a demonstration of this species adaptive nesting abilities (Photo by 
M.M. Georgi, INHS). 
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obvious nesting and survival benefits. Preferable nesting habitat for giant 
Canada geese are areas with stable water levels in conjunction with 
grassy/legume cover, preferably on islands. Hanson (1965) remarked that 
because its use of different habitats for nesting including cypress swamp, 
marshes, prairie, and muskeg, the giant was more adaptable to a variety of 
environments than any other race of Canada geese. Inadequate nest protection, 
such as the absence of islands or poor nesting cover, can be compensated by 
providing over-water artificial nesting structures. Brood habitat is not as 
critical as it is for wood ducks. 

In west-central Illinois, giant Canada geese began nesting on 23 March 
1979 and 17 March 1980 (Perkins 1981). Lawrence (1987) found that 64% of 
individuals in the 2-5+ year-old age classes were paired to mates of the same 
age. Islands were preferred nest locations and about 82% of all nests initi- 
ated occurred on these sites (Perkins 1981, Lawrence 1987). The average 
number of eggs laid per clutch was about 6 with nests containing 2-10 eggs 
(Perkins 1981, Lawrence 1987). The incubation for female giants varies 
from 25 to 30 days with an average from 26 to 28 days (Bellrose 1980). An 
average of 4.0 goslings were produced per nesting pair (Perkins 1981) and 
gosling survival to fledging at 8 weeks was estimated to be 73% (Lawrence 
1987). Hatching peaked in west-central Illinois between 1-8 May for 5 years 
of study (Perkins 1981, Lawrence 1987). Most gosling mortality occurred 
during the first few weeks after hatch. Nest success venice between 46 and 
84% for 5 years of study and predation was the major cause of failure (Perkins 
1981, Lawrence 1987). Average success rates for nests on preferred island 
sites (71-82%) were higher than those on shore (22-38%) (Perkins 1981, Law- 


rence 1987) (Fig. 10). Lawrence (1987) reported that increased brood size at 
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Figure 10. Giant Canada goose nesting on an island in a surface-mined 
lake in Fulton County. Islands, natural or artificial, are preferred nesting 
sites for giant Canada geese (Photo by M.M. Georgi, INHS). 
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hatch, proportion of successful nesters, and goslings survival in the older 
females contributed to increased reproductive efficiency with increasing age. 
Geese less than 2 years old did not nest and renesting in the same year by 
older geese after nest destruction was relatively uncommon (Lawrence 1987). 

During 1979-1980 and 1982-1984, Perkins and Lawrence (1985) confirmed 
the nesting of 9 species of waterfowl] in wetlands on surface-mined areas in 
west-central Illinois. These authors recorded 204 broods, of which 50% were 
giant Canada geese, 39% mallards, 5% blue-winged teal, 3% hooded mergansers, 
2% wood ducks, and <1% each for American black ducks, American coots, and 
common moorhens. Perkins and Lawrence (1985) noted that the surface-mined 
areas provided a mixture of wetland habitats beneficial to nesting waterfowl, 
such as island nest sites, expanses of grassy upland areas, an interspersion 
of open water, submersed aquatic and emergent vegetation, shallow feeding 
areas, and clear water for foraging by fish-eating birds. Although artificial 
wetlands in Illinois resulting from surface-mining provide beneficial wetlands 
for nesting, they unfortunately cannot replace the quality found in the vast 
acreages of diverse native wetlands, which have been drained or degraded. 
Blue-winged Teal 

Thirteen historical nesting records for blue-winged teal were recorded 
in Cook (1875-1929), DuPage (1927) and Henry (1896) counties (Fig. 11). 
Kennicott (1855) listed the blue-winged teal as abundant in Cook County, and 
Nelson (1876) reported it as a common summer resident in all suitable locali- 
ties in northeast Illinois. Ridgway (1895) noted that blue-winged teal may be 
found at all times of the year in suitable locations in Illinois. Butler 
(1898) stated that good numbers of blue-winged teal remained through the 


summer on the Kankakee River in Indiana and that it nested commonly there 
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Figure 11 . Historic (1875-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
tion of blue-winged teal in Illinois. 
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although numbers were declining each year. 

From 1930 6 1990, 269 records of nests or broods were reported and, in 
conjunction with questionnaires circulated to IDOC staff biologists and public 
sites, blue-winged teal were documented nesting in 64 counties throughout 
Illinois (Fig. 12). In 1990, blue-winged teal were reported nesting on 21 of 
151 (13.9%) of the public sites queried with the highest number of nests or 
broods recorded for sites in Fulton (5), Douglas (4), and Knox (3) counties. 
Information from the USFWS Breeding Bird Survey indicated that blue-winged 
teal were reported to have increased during 1966 to 1989 at an annual rate of 
4.3% and an overall rate of 163% for the entire period in a region encompass- 
ing parts of Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio while increasing at 2.5% 
annually and 77% for the 23-year period in Illinois (Droege and Sauer 1990). 

Blue-winged teal are among the last dabbling ducks to nest because of 
their late spring migration (Fig 12). Blue-winged teal likely reach their 
peak of nesting in Illinois in May, usually favor grass for nest sites within 
approximately 200 yards (182 m) of water, average about 10 eggs per clutch, 
have an incubation period of around 24 days, and some renesting occurs (Bell- 
rose 1980). 

Hooded Merganser 

Hooded mergansers were recorded nesting in eight counties between 1861 
and 1929 and in 32 counties between 1930 and 1990 (Fig. 13). Nelson (1876) 
reported that hooded mergansers bred sparingly throughout the state. Most of 
the current nesting occurs in counties bordering the Mississippi, Illinois, 
Sangamon, and Ohio rivers where bottomland forests provide suitable tree 
cavities. Hooded mergansers also accept wood duck houses as nest sites. 


Hooded mergansers were reported to nest on 14 (9.3%) of the 151 public sites 
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Blue-winged teal in an area where nesting has been reported on 


Quiver Creek, Mason County (Photo by M.M. Georgi, INHS). 


Figure 12. 
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Figure 13. Historic (1861-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
tion of hooded mergansers in Il]linois. 
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sent a questionnaire in 1990. The clutch size for hooded mergansers averages 
about 11 eggs, the incubation period is approximately 32 days, and March-April 
is the main nesting period in Illinois (Bellrose 1980). 

American Coot 

The American coot is not a species of waterfowl but is an aquatic member 
of the family Rallidae. Coots were reported nesting in 5 counties from 1882 
to 1929 (Fig. 14). Nelson (1876:135) described the coot as a summer resident 
in large marshes and "far from rare in any marshy situation" in northeast 
Illinois. Nelson (1876) noted that the common gallinule or moorhen, a rail 
with the body form of a small coot but with a red front plate on the head, was 
an abundant summer resident everywhere in marshes and large prairie sloughs in 
northeast Illinois. Nelson (1877) reported seeing several pairs of moorhens 
with full grown young on a pond in Union County near Anna in August 1877. 
Coots and enanen moorhens are often referred to as mud hens. Coots nested in 
26 counties, mostly along the Illinois River and in northeast Illinois, be- 
tween 1930 and 1990 (Fig. 14). American coots were reported nesting on 5 
(3.3%) of 151 public sites in 1990. The common moorhen is currently on the 
threatened list in Illinois and was found to nest in six counties during the 
Breeding Bird Atlas inventory, 1986-1990. 

The nests of coots are constructed over water and are attached to emer- 
gent vegetation (Fig. 15). Both sexes share in nest building, incubation and 
brood rearing. The normal coot clutch size is 9 or 10, incubation is initiat- 
ed before the clutch is complete, the incubation period lasts between 21 and 
27 days, not all eggs in the clutch hatch simultaneously, and renesting is 


common (Fredrickson et al. 1977). 
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Figure 14. Historic (1882-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribution 
of American coots in Il]linois. 
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Figure 15. American coot incubating her clutch on a marsh area in Mason 
County restored by excess rainfall in 1985. The area was subsequently 
reconverted to agriculture. 
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Northern Pintail - 

A pintail nest was reported in 1875 and a brood was observed in 1876 in 
Cook County. A pintail nest was recorded on 10 May 1897 in Will County. 
Nelson (1876) noted that a few pairs of pintails bred each year in the marshes 
of northeast Illinois, but he did not know if they nested elsewhere in the 
state. Pintails were reported breeding in nine counties from 1930 to 1990 
(Fig. 16). No public sites reported nesting pintails in 1990. The USFWS 
Breeding Bird Survey indicated an annual increase of 0.5% in breeding popula- 
tions of pintails in Illinois from 1966 to 1989, and an increase of 12% for 
the entire period (Droege and Sauer 1990). Pintails are early nesters that 
select open areas with sparse vegetation usually within 100 yards (91 m) of 
water for nesting, average about 8 eggs per clutch, and have an incubation 
period of about 23 days (Bellrose 1980). 
Ruddy Duck 

Ruddy ducks were reported nesting in Cook County on 23 July 1927 
(brood), in Lake County in 1875 (brood) and 1912 (brood), and in Putnam County 
in 1889 (nest). Nelson (1876) noted that ruddy ducks were summer residents 
and nested in northeast Illinois. Since 1930 ruddy ducks have been reported 
in nine counties including Cook (Fig. 17). No public areas reported nesting 
ruddy ducks in 1990. 
Redhead 

The redhead was reported to nest in Cook County in 1840 and in six 
counties including Cook between 1930 and 1990 (Fig. 18). The redhead was 


not reported to nest on any public site in 1990. 
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Figure 16. Historic (1875-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
tion of northern pintails in Illinois. 
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Figure 17. Historic (1875-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
tion of ruddy ducks in I]linois. 
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Figure 18. Historic (1840- 1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
tion of the redhead duck in Illinois 
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Green-winged Teal 

Nelson (1876) knew of a few cases of nests of green-winged teal found 
in northeast Illinois and noted that it bred there sparingly. Ridgway (1874) 
reported that green-winged teal were residents of Illinois but bred only in 
the prairie districts. Butler (1898) stated that it was not known to breed in 
Indiana. Green-winged teal were recorded nesting in Cook County on 2 June 
1926 and in five counties including Cook since 1930 (Fig. 19). Green-winged 
teal were reported nesting at Beaver Dam State Park in Macoupin County in 
1990. 

Northern Shoveler 

Nelson (1876) noted that shovelers were rather common residents in 
northeast Illinois and nested in the same localities as blue-winged teal. 
Butler (1898) mentioned shovelers nesting in northwest Indiana. Shovelers 
were reported nesting in Cook County on 7 June 1890 and in five counties 
including Cook from 1930 to 1990 (Fig. 20). Staff at Moraine Hills State 
Park, McHenry County, reported shovelers nesting on that site in 1990. 
Gadwal] 

No historical nesting records of gadwall in I]linois were found. Nelson 
(1876) recorded the gadwall as a very rare summer resident in northeast 
Illinois and saw only two or three pairs there during the breeding season. 
However, gadwall have been reported to nest in five counties along the I11i- 
nois River since 1930 (Fig. 21). Gadwall were reported to nest on the Sanga- 
nois Conservation Area in Cass County in 1990. 

Lesser Scaup 
A brood of lesser scaup was observed in Lake County on 7 June 1909. 


Nelson (1876) stated that comparatively few lesser scaup remain in 
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Historic (1926-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
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tion of green-winged teal in Illinois. 
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Figure 19. 
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Figure 20. Historic (1890-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
tion of northern shovelers in Illinois. 
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Figure 21. Current (1930-1990) nesting distribution of gadwall in Illinois. 
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northeast Illinois to breed. Butler (1898) reported a brood in Starke 
County, Indiana, ch 1886. Lesser scaup were reported to nest in LaSalle, 
Fulton, Mason, and Cass counties along the Illinois River from 1930 to 1990 
(Fig. 22). Additionally, Perkins and Lawrence (1985) suspected that scaup 
nested in Fulton County on surface-mined lakes in 1979 and 1980. A brood of 
scaup was seen on Anderson Lake State Fish and Wildlife Area in Fulton County 
in 1989. 
American Black duck 

Kennicott (1855) listed the black duck as nesting in the ponds and lakes 
of Cook County. Nelson (1876) reported black ducks to be a very rare summer 
resident in northeast Illinois with one or two pairs nesting each year on the 
Calumet marshes. A brood of black ducks was observed in 1876 and a nest was 
recorded in 1877 in Cook County. Butler (1898) suspected that black ducks 
nested in northwest Indiana. One brood of black ducks was reported on sur- 
face-mined areas in west-central Illinois between 1979 and 1984 by Perkins and 
Lawrence (1985). However, the authors suggested that this brood could have 
been a result of some black ducks released in that area by IDOC. 
Canvasback 

Canvasbacks were recorded nesting in Cook County in 1840. No other 
records or observations of canvasbacks nesting in Illinois were reported. 
Common Goldeneye 

The only report of goldeneye nesting in Illinois was submitted by per- 
sonnel at Weldon Springs State Recreational Area in DeWitt County in 1990. 
American Wigeon 

No actual nesting records were reported for wigeon in Illinois. Nelson 


(1876:140) wrote that the wigeon in northeast Illinois was a "not very rare 
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Figure 22. Historic (1909-1929) and current (1930-1990) nesting distribu- 
tion of lesser scaup in I]linois. 
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summer resident," and remained until about April 20th. Nelson (1876:140) 
noted that it "nests about the borders of marshes and sloughs." Two broods 
were reported in Indiana; one brood was observed in Steuben County in 1889 and 
the other was seen in Starke County in 1897 (Butler 1898). 
Ring-necked Duck | 

No nesting records were verified for ring-necked ducks in Illinois. 
However, Nelson (1876) stated that ring-necked ducks breed about the marshes 
in northeast Illinois, but in smaller numbers than the "comparatively few" 
lesser scaup which remain to breed. 
Red-breasted Merganser 

The only information found on the nesting of red-breasted mergansers in 
Illinois was a comment by Ridgway (1895:190) that this species breeds from 


"the northern portion of the state northward." 
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Appendix A. Institutions providing historical nesting information for 
waterfowl nesting- in Illinois. Several other institutions were contacted, but 
had no relevant egg collections or information. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 

Florida State Museum, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Illinois State Museum, Springfield 

Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Museum of Natural History, University of Illinois, Champaign 

Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, Berkeley 

National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

University of Missouri, Columbia 


Western Foundation of Vertebrate Zoology, Los Angeles, CA 
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Appendix B. Published and unpublished sources of historical and current 
nesting information for waterfowl species in Illinois. 


Barnes, R. 1927. A half day on the Illinois River. Oologist 44(7) :82-86. 


Beecher, W.J. 1942. Nesting birds and the vegetation substrate. 
Chicago Ornithological Society, Chicago, IL. P. 28-29. 


Bellrose, F.C. 1938. Abundance and food habits of the waterfowl in the 
Illinois River valley. B.S. Thesis. Univ. of Illinois. 33 p. 


. 1943. Two wood ducks incubating in the same nest box. Auk 
60(3):446-447. 


, and J.B. Low. 1944. Sparrow hawk incubating wood duck eggs. Auk 
61(2):299-300. 


Bohlen, D.H. 1978. An annotated check-list of the birds of Illinois. 
Illinois State Museum Popular Science Series, Vol. IX. 154 p. 


Boulton, R., and E.R. Blake. 1936. The season. CXII. April 15 to June 15, 
1936: Chicago region. Bird Lore 38(4):309-310. 


, and F.A. Petelka. 1937. The season. CXVIII. June 15 to August 15, 
1937: Chicago region. Bird Lore (39(5):396-397. 


Butler, A.W. 1898. The birds of Indiana. Report of the State Geologist of 
Indiana for 1897. 1187 p. 


Calef, R.T. 1953. Ecological analysis of the flora and vertebrate fauna of 
Funks Forest Natural Area, McLean County, Illinois. M.S. Thesis. 
University of Illinois. 85 p. 


Chapel, B. 1985. Field notes. The Meadowlark Messenger 1(7):2, Champaign 
County Audubon Society. 


Chapel, B. 1985. Field notes. The Meadowlark Messenger 1(8):2, Champaign 
County Audubon Society. 


Cooke, W.W. 1906. U.S.D.A. Biol. Survey Bull. 26:38. 
C., W.S. 1884. Notes from Peoria, Illinois. The Young Oologist 1(3):43. 


DuMont, P.A., 1947. Nesting season, June 1 to July 31, 1947: middle-western 
region. Audubon Field Notes 1(5):177-179. 


, and E.T. Smith. 1945. The season: middlewestern region. Audubon 
47(5):48-50. 


Eifert, V.S. 1949. A lake for the Lincoln country. Audubon 41(4):218-225. 
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Ford, E.R. 1933. The Season XCIII. June 15 to August 15, 1932: Chicago 
region. Bird Lore 34(5):344-345. 


Ford, E.R. 1956. Birds of the Chicago Region. Chicago Acad. Sci. Spec. Pub. 
i2sD7 710. 


Ford, '£.Rz, ¢.C. sanborn, and C:B. -Coursen. 991934." Birds of the Chicago 
Region. Program of Activities of the Chicago Academy of Sciences 5(2- 
3):1-80. 


Garland, S.H. 1956. A study of nesting waterfowl in northeastern I11i- 
tes. [ve Shae 


Hanson, H.C. 1965. The giant Canada goose. Southern Illinois Universi- 
ty Press, Carbondale. 226 p. 


Hawkins, A.S., and F.C. Bellrose. 1939. The duck flight and kill along the 
Illinois River during the fall of 1938. Amer. Wild]. 28:178-187. 


Holder, R.H. 1862. Catalogue of the birds of Illinois, (2nd ed.). Trans. 
Lh treStaterAgri seSoct) ls 8P2*77=85: 


Kennedy, D.D. 1974. Unusual nesting attempts by waterfowl in southern 
Illinois. J. Wild]. Manage 38(4):937. 


Kennicott, R. 1855. Catalogue of the animals observed in Cook county, I1li- 
NnO1S. -ro1rds.|"*Transfelll State Agri: Soc?,%1. *(for’ 1853-54) °° %P. 
580-589. 


Kleen, V.M. 1974-1983. Seasonal Reports Nos. 2, 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 30, 
34, 38. I11. Dept. of Conservation. 


Lockart, J. 1980. The story of wetlands: wild places worth saving. 
Outdoor Highlights 8(2):6-24. 


Loucks, W.E. 1893. Birds of Peoria and Tazewell Counties, Illinois. 
Unpublished Manuscript in Peoria Library. 


Low, J.B. 1943. A preliminary survey of the nesting waterfowl in the 
glacial lakes region of northeastern Illinois. I1]. Nat. Hist. Surv. 31 p. 


Ludwig, D.R. 1984. Breeding survey of marshland birds. Forest Preserve 
District of Du Page County, Glen Ellyn, IL. Unpublished report. 8 p. 


Mayfield, H. 1948. Nesting season, June 1 to July 31, 1948: middlewestern 
prairie region. Audubon Field Notes 2(5):208-209. 


1949. Nesting season, June 1 to August 15, 1949: middlewestern 
prairie region. Audubon Field Notes 3(5):237-238, 240. 


McCabe, R.A. 1947. The homing of transplanted young wood ducks. Wilson 
Bull. 59(2):104-109. 
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Montgomery, R.A. -1990. Illinois Breeding Bird Atlas. Unpublished data. 


Mumford, R.E. 1959. Nesting season: June 1 to August 15, 1959: middlewestern 
prairie region. Audubon Field Notes 13(5):433-434. 


1960. Nesting season: June 1 to August 15, 1960: middlewestern 
prairie region. Audubon Field Notes 14(5):452-454. 


Musselman, T.E. 1948. A changing nesting habitat of the wood duck. Auk 
65(2):197-203. 


Nawrot, Jack R., and W.D. Klimstra. 1985. Impact of mining and reclamation: 
Giant Canada goose establishment on southern I]linois surface mines. 
Project No. 26 Report, Cooperative Wildlife Research Laboratory, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale. 


Nelson, E.W. 1876. Birds of north-eastern Illinois. Bull. Essex Institute 
8:90-155. 
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O’Leary, W.G., W.D. Klimstra, and J.R. Nawrot. 1984. Waterfowl habitats on 
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tology and Reclamation. Univ. Kentucky, Lexington. 
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Appendix C. List of Common and Scientific Names of Avifauna- Mentioned in 
Text. : 


Family Anatidae: 


ATES DONS Aa LAND ACU STM PI OG )acectt grrr ene euceet tee eiiaic' ciate rie ate Susse es ore Wood Duck 
PA SMELU CA PAITINIACUS tli OO iia co wa suehel ee ch ots Ae taehe: Seretere! ctoie oto, «3 Northern Pintail 
Mia SEAMEN 1 Caltad tGMe GN 511789 te. ca certs tes we oe Se wise ook bee eine ole 6 American Wigeon 
AASBCHY DCALABLINMACUS MH IAOG Wiss ore cies asco oie cie!s orc ss bey 0 8 ste Northern Shoveler 
MR ASMCLECCAMIN NNGCUSM RL) OG crate acter at dec iS cleles oe uot vueiel cial Green-winged Teal 
RaSMOTSCOMSMLANMACUS stl 1 OO meni tasrctr as cto co a's /e eithere« wiviarers che ar s.6 Blue-winged Teal 
PAS ED LAGVCOVNGCHOSMLINNACUS sgh 1:00 cc c0a 8s <ioisiel so ois alee wie s o's’ 83 6 oe ae oe Mallard 
Mase rUDIeTDESBBYOWS LOM se LOU G Ge te Male oie ci sieve sites s/+/eres: ole paleo American Black Duck 
ite sees URC DCTARLINNACUS s8l 1,00 or adie a ote stele os ots le shele sce eels chaise ts sss sere es Gadwal] 
mOSeCrea DIT TONS# SCODON 1, 01/09 )h te ...5 ss ee eters os Greater White-fronted Goose 
GAMO TS RC CY LOM se OSG) meee csc cte + cits oe ae ais oe mete ces otis wie Lesser scaup 
Mer VEmamelT Canaacy LOM MMIOSO jietirecicts tiers cioreienc cots wlecsieie dpe tie a: ete ie ts Redhead 
Meer amCOlLANTS = (DONOVAN. OOD ines Aakers tec cletaers slelerels Ss © Ring-necked duck 
PONY AR AIT a MIA CUS erlILO lustre, siercrs Gerold cs ecietetw clots ale ab ai ece oe a Greater scaup 
MEV ALUN GIETA GAM USOI tL GL4:) ys 4 cle cc's wi traicie val aieielee ve aeie 4 ee eve Canvasback 
Pet eaMCanadenS tS AiNNdeus, .1759):. 6... c te scl wee eles vee viees Canada Goose 
BOGE a) aa ADE) AGL ANMACUS S17 59 yo ce ut. os wee ws pate ewe wees siete s oases Bufflehead 
BUCEDITA AECLANOULAR( CANMACUS ssl, OS) c-aecx ee sels ot «ene ote ee Common Goldeneye 
PrenMmCaeGruyveSCeNS@ULANMACUS 5111.06) sc sis ces vis eee caters wos «clei s s'aiss se ate Snow Goose 
Pan GuLannyemaiyse CiNndeus, 1758) .. dees. weve este eG cece t vec ve bea eees Oldsquaw 
MOP ROU VLE SMCTICUIaLUS ((LANNACUS, 2 1758)2% 5 6 os occ ec cece ve eso Hooded Merganser 
Mergusmme -Ganseisl iNNabus., (1 7.58.0.7.. 6s. vic Cae cic piviele os se ce nies Common Merganser 
mengusesermaromerannaeus;, 1/58... 24 cece asec cece suas Red-breasted Merganser 
oe woamcnancens:s (GMelin, 1789). coc. ces. cece meses heres ve euee Ruddy Duck 
Family Rallidae: 

MONGREL CANA GME 11, L189 ) se slated ac cleeine cele swe oO s G8 ab Oe American Coot 
Garpimulavcnioropus (Linnaeus, 1758).........<.... Common Gallinule or Moorhen 
Family Phasianinae: 

CnUSMVIT GING ANUS. (LANNd@US sel 708) soc. s0cc's siete ses cele toe os Northern Bobwhite 
Berea riSaGaly OpaVo- WINNGCUS. Wh) OG cr.te eters suererags's so cis she t's 3) Olde soars ete Wild Turkey 
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